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PROGRAM OPERATIONS 


IN MARCH the total number of persons re- 
ceiving aid under the six public assistance pro- 
grams was 7.6 million—114,000 or 1.5 percent 
more than in February. Most of the increase 
occurred in aid to dependent children and gen- 
eral assistance. In the program of aid to de- 
pendent children the rise of 56,100 or 1.8 percent 
was the largest for any month in the 11 years 
since Federal participation was extended to cover 
the needy adult taking care of the child. In- 
creases in California, Illinois, Missouri, New 
York, and Pennsylvania accounted for nearly 
half the addition to the national caseload. Only 
two States (Florida and Hawaii) reported 
fewer recipients, and the declines were small. 
In general assistance the increase of 54,000 or 
3.5 percent in the number of persons assisted was 
the smallest national increase in 5 months. A 
majority of the States reported more persons on 
the general assistance rolls in March than in 
February. 

In old-age assistance the number of recipients 
decreased in 33 States in March, and the national 
total declined by 2,000 or 0.1 percent. Nationally, 
the number of persons receiving aid to the blind 
dropped 200 or 0.2 percent, and the number re- 
ceiving aid to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled increased 2,800 or 0.7 percent. For medical 
assistance for the aged, the 21,500 persons aided 
in five States (14,200 in Massachusetts) repre- 
sented an increase of 2,800 or 15.1 percent from 
the total for February. 


Assistance Payments Higher in All Programs 


Assistance payments for all six programs, in- 
cluding vendor payments for medical care, rose 


$8.6 million to $345.8 million. Payments went 
up in March for each program, with the largest 
dollar increase ($3.2 million or 3.3 percent) 
occurring in aid to dependent children. Increases 
in vendor payments for medical care, however, 
accounted for a sizable portion of the rise in that 
program. Greater expenditures for vendor medi- 
cal payments were also responsible for the in- 
creases in total payments in old-age assistance 
and aid to the blind and for most of the increase 
in aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
Total general assistance payments, excluding 
vendor payments for medical care, rose $3.0 
million or 8.3 percent. 

For the Nation as a whole, the increases in the 
average payment per recipient under the pro- 
grams of old-age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, aid to the blind, and aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled ranged from 45 
cents to 70 cents. In medical assistance for the 
aged, the average payment per recipient dropped 





March February March 
1961 1961 1960 
OLD-AGE, SURVIVORS, AND 
DISABILITY INSURANCE 
Monthly benefits in current-payment status: 
Number (in thousands) .................... 15, 203 15,077 13, 962 
SEE FR a rcitinnicnniinnnnninnes $962.8 $953.5 $867.0 
Average old-age benefit (retired worker).... $74.38 $74.27 $73.28 
Average old-age benefit awarded in month... $81.73 2.51 $83.17 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
Recipients (in thousands): 
SE Ginuinincnsccusapnenenense 2,318 2,320 2,373 
Medical assistance for the aged_............ 21 pe 
Aid to dependent children (total) .........-. 3,213 3,157 3,013 
Aid to the blind_........- ek ene ae 107 107 108 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 377 375 356 
General assistance (cases) ................-.. 525 506 436 
Average payments: 
SR oo ncinnantitncadasccnenusé $69.43 $68.73 $67.81 
Medical assistance for the aged_............ 187.69 OO  . ccnavin 
Aid to dependent children (per recipient).. 30.60 30.15 29.28 
PE ee ee 73.97 73.47 72.39 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 68.08 67.43 65. 64 
General assistance (per case)................ 74.52 71.33 70.17 








$18.58. The average payment per case in general 
assistance rose $3.19. 

New policies in two States were responsible 
for appreciable changes in average payments in 
March. When Missouri removed the percentage 
reduction that had been applied to payments in 
aid to dependent children and general assistance, 
the average payment per recipient rose $1.34 in 
aid to dependent children and the average gen- 
eral assistance payment per case increased $9.00. 
Delaware applied a 10-percent cut to individual 
payments in aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled, and the average payment dropped $6.45. 

Average payments to recipients of old-age 
assistance, aid to the blind, and aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled in North Dakota 
decreased noticeably. These declines mainly re- 
flected the fact that amounts for annual real 
estate taxes had been included in recipients’ 
budgets on which February payments were based. 


Rising Proportion of Disabled Workers and 
Their Families With OASDI Benefits 


About 15.2 million persons were receiving 
monthly benefits under the old-age, survivors, and 
disability imsurance program at the end of 





March—126,000 more than the number a month 
earlier. The monthly rate of benefits—$962.8 


million—was about $9.3 million higher than at 
the end of February. 

Retired workers and their dependents num- 
bered 10.8 million and made up 71 percent of all 





beneficiaries. Their monthly benefits totaled 
$708.9 million and represented almost 74 percent 
of the total payable at the end of March. About 
3.6 million persons—24 percent of the total— 
were receiving survivor benefits based on the 
earnings records of deceased workers. The 
monthly benefit rate for this group of bene- 
ficiaries was $199.9 million—21 percent of the 
total amount. 

Almost 791,000 disabled workers and their 
dependents were receiving benefits at the end of 
March at a monthly rate of $54.1 million. They 
made up about 5 percent of all beneficiaries, and 
their benefits represented about 6 percent of the 
total monthly benefit amount. As a proportion 
of all beneficiaries, the number of retired workers 
and their dependents has declined 1.3 percentage 
points and the number of survivor beneficiaries 
has declined 0.3 points since March 1960. At the 
same time the number of disabled workers and 
their dependents has increased 1.6 points. 


Awards Fewer Than in February 


About 214,000 monthly benefits were awarded 
in March, 25,000 fewer than in February. The 
648,000 monthly benefit awards made during the 
January-March quarter, however, were almost 
22,000 more than the number in October- 
December 1960; the increase centered in awards 
to retired workers and their spouses. Awards to 
disabled workers under age 50 and their de- 
pendents, first made in November 1960, totaled 


(Continued on page 34) 





Civilian labor force,! total (in thousands) --- 


EE RE TE a aa Re RE a ae TE ‘i 


Unemployed_.._- 


Personal income (in billions, total seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 23 
Wage and salary disbursements 
Ee ee ae ae 
Personal interest income, dividends, and rental income_. 
Social insurance and related payments. --_..-...-_- 

Public assistance 
oie 
Less: Personal contributions for social insurance - 


1 Bureau of the Census and Bureau of Labor Statistics. Beginning January 
1960, data include Alaska and Hawaii. 

? Data exclude Alaska and Hawaii, except that personal income includes 
pay of Federal personnel stationed abroad. 

3 Data from the Office of Business Economics, Department of Commerce. 


March February March Calendar year 

1961 1961 1960 1960 1959 
71,011 70,360 68,473 70,612 69,394 
cedicdoaseaniaemnes 65, 516 64,655 64, 267 66, 681 65, 581 
ee ee ee ee 5,495 5,705 4,206 3,931 3,813 
$409.6 $406.2 $397.0 $404.2 $383.3 
272.1 271.0 269.3 272.5 258.2 
48.6 48.5 45.5 47.8 46.5 
LinhiosG cides 54.1 54.2 52.3 53.2 49.2 
tedaad tadiarsater ints ; 25.5 25.1 22.3 23. 2 21.2 
ee 3.4 3.4 3.2 3.2 3.2 
15.3 13.5 13.6 13.6 12.8 
9.4 9.4 9.2 9.3 7.8 
ae 127.5 127.5 125.7 126.5 124.6 
FE A ne Oe ee 121.2 121.4 117.7 119.7 118.3 
Epc ae ie 159.6 159.4 155.0 156.2 150.8 


Components differ from those published by the Department, since they 
have been regrouped; for definitions, see the Annual Statistical Supplement, 
1959, page 1, table 1. 

4 Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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The Aged in The Population 


Income Sources 


THE NUMBER of persons in the United States 
reported in the 1960 Census of Population as 
aged 65 years or over was larger by more than 
900,000, or 6 percent, than had been estimated 
previously from 1950 Census data and from mor- 
tality and migration statistics. 

Reports on the proportion of aged persons re- 
ceiving payments under income-maintenance pro- 
grams in recent years have in consequence con- 
veyed an impression somewhat more favorable 
than warranted. For the United States as a 
whole, for example, the proportion of aged per- 
sons receiving old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance, old-age assistance, or both had been 
calculated at about three-fourths of the total aged 
population for 1959 and slightly more for mid- 
1960. On the basis of the Census of Population 
count, however, the proportion was 72 percent 
at the end of March 1960 and 74 percent at the 
end of December 1960. The modification is, of 
course, not enough to affect any generalization 
concerning the gains since 1950. 

Because State estimates require information on 
internal migration as well as net immigration and 
mortality, differences between the population 
count and recent estimates are, as might have 
been expected, much greater for some States than 
for the Nation as a whole. For those States, 
therefore, for which the aged population had 
been most seriously underestimated (Florida, 
Puerto Rico, Massachusetts, California, Mary- 
land, New Jersey, and Arizona)* the beneficiary 
and recipient rates calculated for old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance and for old-age 
assistance for 1959 were too high. For States 
where the population aged 65 and over had been 
overestimated (notably Alaska, Hawaii, Idaho, 
South Carolina, Montana, Arkansas, Vermont, 


* Division of Program Research, Office of the Com- 
missioner. 


*The States are listed according to the size of the 
error in percentage terms. 
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in 1960 and Their 


by LENORE A. EPSTEIN* 


and the District of Columbia),' the beneficiary 
and recipient rates were correspondingly low. 


AGED POPULATION IN 1960 


There were 16.6 million persons aged 65 and 
over in the 50 States and the District of Columbia 
on April 1, 1960, according to the advance reports 
from the 1960 Census of Population—7.5 million 
men and 9.1 million women (table 1). In addi- 
tion, in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands there 
were about 125,000 aged persons. 

During the 1950’s, the number aged 65 and over 
increased by 4.3 million, or more than one-third, 
raising the proportion of the aged in the total 
population from 8.1 percent to 9.2 percent. The 
relative number of aged women continued its in- 
crease; by April 1960 there were more than 6 
women to every 5 men aged 65 and over. This 
ratio is, of course, related to the longer life ex- 
pectancy of women and the fact that propor- 
tionately more of the older group had passed 
their seventy-fifth birthday in 1960 than in 1950. 
Indeed, the increase during the decade in the 
number aged 85 and over exceeded 50 percent for 
men and 66 percent for women. 


Misreporting of Age 


Comparison of the number in 1960 in each 
5-year age group, beginning with age 50-54, with 
the number in the group that was 10 years 
younger in 1950 (table 2) implies significant mis- 
statements of age at one or both dates. The evi- 
dence of such misstatements is particularly sharp 
when comparison is made with 10-year survival 
ratios computed from population life tables, 
which indicate an apparent overreporting at ages 
65-69 and 70-74 for both men and women. Some 
persons in their fifties and early sixties a decade 
ago may have then reported themselves to the 
1950 Census enumerator as younger than they 








actually were. There is much incentive for such 
misreporting in our youth-oriented culture. In 
contrast, some persons reporting themselves as 
aged 65 or older in the 1960 Census may have 
reported themselves as older than they were in 
fact. Here the incentive is the use of age 65 as 
a criterion of eligibility for old-age assistance 
and as the normal retirement age under a number 
of social insurance programs and private pension 
plans. 

According to a 1957 study by the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance on methods of 
proving age to establish eligibility for benefits, 
the date of birth given when applying for an 
account number was different from that finally 
established in 20 percent of the cases. In four- 
fifths of these cases (or 16 percent of all cases) 
the age given when applying for the account 
number was younger than the age finally estab- 
lished as correct. 

The Bureau of the Census found from study of 
the 1950 Census returns that there was an ap- 
parent overcount of the age group 65-69, espe- 
cially among the nonwhite population. A recent 
report"* explains that “the relatively large number 
reported for this age group interrupts a rather 
smooth decline in the size of successive age groups 
up the age scale. In order to assure a regular 
decline throughout the entire age span 55 to 69 
years for nonwhites, the figures as enumerated 
for the 5-year age groups in this span were ad- 
justed mathematically.” The numbers for the 48 
States and the District of Columbia, as reported 
in the 1950 Census, and the adjusted numbers for 


1a Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, 
Population Estimates, Series P-25, No. 212, January 26, 
1960. Adjusted 1950 Census age data were used as a 
basis for intercensal estimates of the population by age. 


the nonwhite population are shown in the follow- 
ing tabulation. For women, it will be noted, the 
adjustment was slightly larger. 


{In thousands] 











Men Women 
Age 
Reported | Adjusted | Reported | Adjusted 
Seieneicatquadendensnn 689 689 674 674 
 —— RRSSSRRESS er? 279 290 260 285 
Sr en 208 227 198 219 
Pie tdznimoesueniinn 202 172 216 170 

















Age data by race are not yet available for 1960. 
The data by sex in table 2, however, do show 
more concentration at ages 65-69 for women than 
for men, perhaps because women are more likely 
than men to understate their age during their 
middle years. It seems possible that some adjust- 
ment of the 1960 figures will be found necessary 
after an evaluation of the 1960 age distribution. 
It is too soon to say. 


The Aged in Institutions 


Decennial Census data by age are still to be 
released not only on race but also on marital 
status, household relationship, living arrange- 
ments, and economic characteristics. The number 
of aged persons in institutions is of particular 
concern. Information on the age distribution of 
persons in institutions is not scheduled for release 
until 1962. An interim estimate of the probable 
minimum number of persons aged 65 and over in 
institutions at the Census date may therefore be 
useful. 

The rate of increase would surely be greater 
than the 22 percent reported for the institutional 


TaBLe 1.—Age and sex of persons aged 65 and over in the United States: ! 1960 and 1950 























| 
: Percentage increase, 
| 1900 | 1960 1960 from 1950 
Age ca tities 
| | 
Total | Male | Female | Total Male | Female Total | Male | emale 
enter ee arcaaeiree | 
| | | | 
epaies 28) fs. Tht oe | 16,559, 580 7,503,097 | 9,056,483 | 12,204, 698 | 5,812,691 | 6,482,007 34.7| 29.1 | 39.7 
ME Di A vee EE 6,257,910 | 2,931,088 3,326,822 | 5,013,490 | 2,431,035 | 2,582,455 24.8 20.6 | 28.8 
haa ete, aaa Sar PPE Sar 4,738,992 | 2,185,216 | 2,563,716 | 3,419,208 | 1,639,382 | 1,785,826 | 38.6) 33.8 | 43.0 
ee mene loencnnctc scence nee] 8, 088;000 | 11500,496 |, anon ase | 
a) |. eT |} 8,284,061 | 1,510,704 | 1,778,267 | 41.1} 34.0) 47.1 
I ARID AR ELE ME MESA TE A 929.252 | 362,276 | 566,976 | 577,939 | 340,459 | 60.8 | 66.5 
| 





| 237,480 | | 52.6 | 





1 Includes Alaska and Hawaii in 1950 as well as 1960. 


Source: Bureau of the Census, 1960 Census of Population, advance reports, 
PC (A2)-1 (Mar. 31, 1961). 
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TaBLE 2.—Comparison of survival proportions computed by 
relating 1950 and 1960 Census reports with the proportions 
computed from life tables 



































Expected 10-year 
Persons of speci- survival rates 
fled age in 1960 as | (percent) for per- Column 1 
Age in 1960 | percent of persons | sons who in 1950 as percent of 
who were 10 years were 10 years column 2 
younger in 1950! younger than 
specified 2 
Total 
a 93.8 94.0 100 
, es 92.6 90.8 102 
ciniediinand 86.1 86.2 100 
Gibedneased 86.3 79.5 109 
. gg 78.0 70.5 | lll 
lg ee 60.9 59.8 | 102 
,, 46.2 45.9 101 
85 and over... 24.1 21.8 | lll 
Men 
re 93.0 92.3 101 
ere 90.8 88.0 | 103 
ee 82.3 $2.1 | 100 
65-60......... 80.5 74.0 | 109 
Ln Se aeere 71.7 63.9 | 112 
i. ae | 55.9 | 53.0 | 105 
i actapheinsdl } 40.7 | 40.0 | 102 
85 and over 20.7 20.0 104 
Women 
| 

94.6 95.6 | 99 
94.4 | 93.5 | 101 
89.9 90.2 100 
92.1 85.0 | 108 
84.4 76.9 | 110 
65.6 66.3 | 99 
80-84 §1.2 51.1 | 100 
85 and over...| 27.3 23.2 118 





1 Calculated from table 1, Bureau of the Census, 1969 Census of Popula- 
tion, Advance Reports, PC (A2)-1 (Mar. 31, 1961). 

2 Based on National Office of Vital Statistics, Abridged Life Tables for the 
United States, 1957 (Vital Statistics—Special Reports, Vol. 50, No. 9, July 28, 
1959), with rate for those aged 85 and over in 1960 based on weighting of quin- 
quennial rates by 1950 population in age groups 75-79, 80-84, and 85 and over. 

Source: Social Security Administration, Division of the Actuary. 


population of all ages combined, because the aged 
population increased almost twice as fast as the 
total population (34.7 percent in comparison with 
18.5 percent). The question is how much greater. 
It seems reasonable to assume that at the mini- 
mum the percentage in institutions would be no 
less than in 1950 for age-sex specific groups. If 
so, there must have been at least 540,000 aged 
persons in institutions in the United States? in 
March 1960, or 3.2 percent of all aged persons. 


State Variations 


In two-fifths of the States at least 10 percent 
of the population was aged 65 or over on April 1, 
1960. Only in nine States—Alaska, Arizona, 


*The 50 States and the District of Columbia. 
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Hawaii, Nevada, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Utah—and in Puerto Rico 
were fewer than 7 percent in this age group 
(table 3). 

The aged population of both Florida and Ari- 
zona more than doubled from 1950 to 1960. Three 
other States had increases of more than 50 per- 
cent—California, Nevada, and New Mexico. At 
the other extreme, in three States—Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont—the increase was less 
than 20 percent. 

The Far West ranked first in the rate of growth 
of the aged population during the decade, fol- 
lowed closely by the Southwest and the South- 
east. The latter region, however, would have 
fallen below the national average had it not been 
for the heavy migration into Florida. 

The Plains States and New England had the 
smallest increases. The proportion of the popula- 
tion that was aged 65 and over was nevertheless 
still highest in these two groups of States in 1960, 
as it had been in 1950. 


SOURCES OF MONEY INCOME 


Public income-maintenance programs not only 
provide protection to the population but consti- 
tute an important source of information on the 
economic status of selected groups in the popula- 
tion. Operating statistics yield precise informa- 
tion, very promptly, on the number of aged per- 
sons receiving retirement or survivor benefits 
under a social insurance program, pensions or 
compensation because of military service, or pub- 
lic assistance. Regular surveys made by the 
Bureau of the Census on the employment status 
of the population yield information on the num- 
ber with earned income—information that is less 
precise than the counts of checks issued but 
available almost as speedily. Household inter- 
view surveys conducted from time to time—often 
for selected groups—have been the main source 
of information on the number and character- 
istics of aged persons receiving contributions 
from relatives and the number receiving income 
from investments These same studies are the 
only source of information on the numbers receiv- 
ing income simultaneously from a variety of 
sources. Survey data are of course subject to 
sampling variability and to response errors. 








The following discussion of the sources of 
money income is presented under three broad 
headings, public income-maintenance programs, 


TaBLE 3.—Population aged 65 and over: Number, percent 





of total population, and percentage increases, by region 
and State, April 1, 1960 and 1950 
S - | Percent | Per- 
| “Gn thousands) | of total jcentage 


1 | population /increase, 
Region ! and State | 1960 



























} } 
| | | | | from 
1960 | 1950 | 1960 | 1950 | 1950 
Total (including Puerto Rico | | 
and the Virgin Islands) ..._. | 16, 684.0 12,382.3 | 9.2) 8.1 34.7 
United States *_.............. | 16,550.6 | 12,204.7| 9.2] 8.1] 34.7 
pS EE | 1,121.8 906.6 10.7 | 9.7 23.7 
Maine. 106.5 93.6 | 11.0 | 10.2 | 13.9 
New Hampshire__ 7.7 57.8 | 11.2] 10.8 17.2 
Vermont............. ‘7 39.5 | 11.2 10.5 | 10.6 
Massachusetts__-__.-- 571.6 468.4 | 11.1 | 10.0 22.0 
Rhode Island. _.-__..-- 5 70.4|10.4/ 8.9) 27.2 
eee | 242.6 176.8 | 9.6 8.8 | 7.2 
ee | 3,708.0 2,785.8 9.6] 8.3} 33.1 
ce, SERRE 1,687.6 | 1,258.5) 10.1] 8.5| 34.1 
New Jersey 560.4 394.0; 9.2] 8.1) 42.2 
Pennsylvania |} 1,128.5 886.8 | 10.0 | 8.4 27.3 
meer veh linia ae } 35.7 26.3} 8.0) 8.3 35.8 
_ SS aa ene | 226.5 163.5] 7.3] 7.0] 38.5 
Distalet of Columbia.......... | 69.1 56.7 | 9.0) 7.1 22.0 
EEE Ee 3,358.5 2,595.9 | 9.3 8.5 29.4 
eae 638.2 | 461.6 | 8.2] 7.2 38.2 
I 897.1 | 709.0 | 9.2 8.9 26.5 
| a 445.5| 361.0] 9.6| 9.2] 23.4 
SE 974.9 | 754.3) 9 8.7 29.2 
TES aE oe 402.7 | 309.9 10.2 9.0 29.9 
ae cis 1,720.0} 1,377.6] 11.2] 9.8 24.9 
Minnesota... _._- a 354.4] 269.1] 10.4] 9.0 31.7 
OO 327.7 273.0 | 11.9 | 10.4 20.0 
Missouri___ 503.4} 407.4] 11.7 | 10.3 23.6 
North Dakota. 58.6 | 48.2; 9.3] 7.8 21.6 
South Dakota- 71.5 | 55.3] 10.5] 8.5 29.3 
SA 164.2} 130.4 | 11.6 | 98 25.9 
PF RETO ere re 240.3 194.2 | 11.0 | 10.2} 23.7 
| } 
RE TE SUT CPs eee 3,256.4 2,298.1 | 8.4 6.8 | 41.7 
. ARR grS 289.0 214.5 7.3 6.5 34.7 
West A= eg “SUES CE GAT 172.5 | 138.5 9.3| 6.9 24.5 
Sa be 124 292.3 | 235.2 9.¢ 8.0 24.3 
_._ . _, 5 eeeeeseeieist 308.9 234.9 | 8.7 7.1 31.5 
North Carolina..............- 312.2 225.3 6.9 5 38.6 
South Carolina.............-. 150.6 | 115.0 | 6.3 5.4 30.9 
a x 290.7 219.7 7.44 6.4 32.3 
ESD en aa 553.1 237.5} 11.2] 8.6 132.9 
Alabama........._- RI eee 261.1 198.6 | 8.0 f 31.5 
Mississippi. - B50 be 190.0 153.0 8.7 7.0 24.2 
Louisiana... . ENTE et 241.6 176.8 7 6.f 36.6 
| SPS Taree Se 194.4 | 149.0 | 10.9 7.8 30.5 
Southwest......................] 1,135.7] 784.6] 8.0] 6.9 44.7 
Oklahoma.._..__.- ‘ a 248.8 193.9 | 10 8.7 28.3 
“we hennre Bees 745.4 | 513.4] 7.8] 6.7 45.2 
. O_o 51.3 | 33.1] 5.4 4.9 5.1 
SR thtth nike widtinwebbsocuekss 90.2 | 44.2/| 6.9 5.9 103.9 
Rocky Mountain...........__. 367.7 270.6 8.5 7.8 35.9 
sce 65.4 50.9 | 9.7 8.6 28.6 
_ _ SS eee 58.3 | 43.5) 8.7] 7.4 33.8 
| SESS ‘ 25.9 18.2 7.8 6.3 42.6 
SED db adden wanocedoce 4 158.2 115.6 9.0 8.7 36.8 
Sree } 60.0 42.4 6.7 6.2 41.3 
) =e ieikarttie 1,891.6 | 1,275.6 8.8 8.3 48.3 
Tae 279.0 | 211.4] 9.8] 8.9 32.0 
Sa 2 183.7 133.0 | 10.4 8.7 38.1 
Nevada.......... seath bochenich 18.2 | 11.0 | 6.4 6.9 65.4 
California 1,376.2 895.0 8.8 8.5 53.8 
EET Ew 5.4 4.7} 2.4] 3.7 13.6 
a ee: 29.2 20.4) 4.6) 4.1 46.0 
OS See 122.2 85.6 5.2 3.9 42.8 
Weep oti 2.2 2.0] 6.9 7 9.7 





! The regional classification follows that now used by the Department of 
Cc ommerce for analysis of personal income by State. 
? Includes Alaska and Hawaii for 1950 as well as for 1960. 


Source: Bureau of the Census, release, Mar. 14, 1961. 


employment, and other sources. It will be noted 
that data for private pension plans are in one 
sense operating statistics, but they are discussed 
with other sources of income both because of the 
interest in distinguishing public programs and 
because the statistics generally available do not 
provide adequate information on even so basic : 
characteristic as the age of beneficiaries. 


Public Income-Maintenance Programs 


OASDI and public assistance—By the end of 
1960, when the aged population in the United 
States* had probably grown to about 17 million, 
10.8 million aged persons—or 64 percent of that 
total—were receiving benefits under the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance program as re- 
tired workers, wives, or widows (table 4). Bene- 
ficiaries under this program represented 68 per- 
cent of all aged men and 61 percent of the aged 
women. The increase from the end of 1950 was 
fourfold for all beneficiaries (nearly sevenfold 
for women). 

The Federal-State program of old-age assist- 
ance provided support for about the same num- 
ber of aged persons as the old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance program at the end of 1950. 
By 1960, the assistance program had, of course, 
declined greatly in relative importance. In De- 
cember 1960, nevertheless, more than 2.3 million 
aged persons, or 14 percent of the total, were 
receiving old-age assistance, and probably almost 
70,000 were recipients under the programs of aid 
to the blind and to the permanently and totally 
disabled (table 5). Nearly one-third of these re- 


cipients, however, were receiving assistance to 
supplement old-age, survivors, and disability 


insurance benefits that did not meet their needs 
according to the assistance standards in their 
State of residence. Payments for medical care 
were also made for a few others—15,000, mostly 
in Massachusetts—under the program of medical 
assistance for the aged authorized by the 1960 
amendments to the Social Security Act, which 
was then just beginning to get under way. 
Aged persons receiving payments under one or 
both of these broad income-maintenance pro- 
grams under the Social Security Act represented 


* The 50 States, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands. 
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74 percent of all the aged in the population. 
There was no significant difference by sex, be- 
cause proportionately more men than women 
received old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance benefits and proportionately more women 
than men received assistance. About two-thirds 
of the public assistance recipients were women, 
many over age 75. Most of them had never be- 
come entitled to benefits under the old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance program either 
by their own work or that of their husbands. 


TaBLE 4.—Estimated number of persons aged 65 and over 
in the United States } with money income from present or 
previous employment, by sex, December 1960 


[In thousands] 





Total 


Type of money income 


| 
| Men |Women 
Num-| Per- 
| 





ber cent 
| 
Total population aged 65 and over_...... 16,960 | 100.0} 7,600 9,27 
Employment or social insurance or both.| 13,570 80.0 | 6,880 6,690 
ES 5 trecncsnncctenocensccennen 4,110 24.2 2,330 1,7! 
bE a eee : 3,220 19.0 | 2,330 890 
Nonworking wives of earmers.......... 890 3 | 890 
Social insurance (retirement and sur- 
ot Are eee 12,010 70.8 5,770 6,240 
Old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
I ietiinis co caidthitinkismnnawdal 10,820 63.7 5,190 5,630 
Railroad retirement - menial 650 3.8 330 320 
Government employee retirement_..-- 1,020 6.0 510 510 














have many aged persons receiving civil-service 
annuities. 

Rhode Island, New Hampshire, and Michigan 
headed the list of States in the proportion of 
aged persons receiving old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance benefits. Louisiana, Georgia, 
and New Mexico were at the opposite extreme. 
The three States with the highest old-age assist- 
ance recipient rates—Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
Alabama—also ranked highest in the proportion 
receiving payments under old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance, old-age assistance, or both. 

When the States are grouped by region it ap- 
pears that regional differences in old-age assist- 
ance rates and old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance rates were largely offsetting in March 
1960; the number having either or both types of 
payment ranged closely around the national 
average of 716 per 1,000. New England had the 


TaBLE 5.—Estimated number of persons aged 65 and over in 
the United States! with money income from employment 
or public programs, by sex, December 1960 


{In thousands] 








1 The 50 States, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands. 


2 Persons with income from more than one of the programs listed are 
counted only once. Estimates of women with benefits under the govern- 
ment employee programs include estimated number of beneficiaries’ wives 
not in direct receipt of benefits. 


The number per 1,000 receiving old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance tends to be in- 
versely correlated with the number per 1,000 
receiving old-age assistance. In consequence, 
State differences in the number per 1,000 receiv- 
ing income under one or both of these programs 
tend to be relatively small. Estimates of the age 
distribution of the population are not yet avail- 
able for December 1960. In consequence, the 
rates by State are presented for March 1960 and 
compared with those a decade earlier (table 6). 

The range in the relative number receiving old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance, old-age 
assistance, or both was from a high of more than 
800 per 1,000 in Mississippi and Alabama to a 
low of 521 per 1,000 in the District of Columbia, 
where the Federal civil-service retirement system 
protects much of the working population. Mary- 
land and Virginia, which were next lowest, also 
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| Total | 
Type of money income ~| Men |Women 
Num-| Per- | | 
| ber | cent | 
= ? 
Total population aged 65 and over....... 16,960 | 100.0 | 7,690 | 9,270 
SS 4,110 24.2 2,330 1,780 
Employment and no income from | | 
fj aaa ae 1,160 6.9 850 310 
Employment and social insurance | | 
SE ee NE | 2,550 15.0 | 1,220 1,330 
Employment and payments under | | 
other public programs............. 400 2.3 | 260 140 
Social insurance (retirement and sur- | 
vivor) benefits, total ?4.............. 12,010 70.8 5,770 6,240 
Benefits and no earnings or veterans’ | | 
or public assistance payments.-.-.-. | 7,700 45.4 3,560 4,140 
Benefits and veterans’ payments. .-.... 1,020 6.0 680 340 
Benefits and public assistance __.....-- 740 4.4 310 430 
Veterans’ pension or compensation, | 
total ¢__- wae Se 9.8 990 680 
Veterans’ payments : snd no earni ings or 
social insurance *_ ED TNE 340 2.0 110 230 
Public assistance, total § ..| 2,410 14.2 830 1,580 
Public ass e earnings or 
payments und her public pro 
a SEE : 1,560 9.2 450 1,110 
No income from employment or public 
programs : ‘ caceet 2000 8.4 250 1,240 
1 The 50 States, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands. 
2 Includes 3,220,000 earners and an estimated 890,000 nonworking wives 


of earners. 

3 Includes persons with income from one or more o i the 
old-age, surviv , and disability insurance, railroad retir 
ment employees retiren e table 4). Excludes pers w 
under unemplo w temporary disability insurance or wor 
compensation g 

4 Includes estim 
of benefits. 

5 Includes a small number receiving supplementary public assistance. 

6 Old-age assistance recipients and persons aged 65 and over receiving aid 
to the blind or to the permanently and totally disabled, including a small 
number receiving vendor payments for medical care but no direct cash pay- 
ment either under old-age assistance or medical assistance for the ag 






umber of beneficiaries’ wives not in direct receipt 








largest proportion (741 per 1,000) of persons  vivors, and disability insurance or old-age assist- 
aged 65 and over receiving either old-age, sur- ance, or both, and the Mideast had the smallest 


eae ee aged 65 and over receiving OASDI, OAA, or both, per 1,000 aged population, by region and State, March 
and 19 





| Number per 1,000 aged population receiving— 






















































1960 | 1950 
Region and State } . | 
OASDI, | Both OASDI, Both 
OAA OASDI! OAA OASDI OAA, OASDI! OAA OASDI 
or both } | and OAA?/ or both and OAA? 
j | 
Total (including Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands). 716 615 142 | Oia locineeseiede See CAS | 
EE I et ht a Ee ed 716 616 141 | 41 366 | 164 | 224 22 
New England 741 | 681 110 50 377 238 | 175 36 
DtitinedhtedncnséSeetascdsébnune 761 693 110 42 341 208 158 25 
New Hampshire 742 697 72 27 334 225 128 19 
SS eS See 741 657 130 46 316 167 170 21 
Massachusetts 738 667 139 68 405 236 214 45 
Rhode Island 765 722 75 32 403 286 146 29 
nmnicccwadinanenetnnsStbeimeanenahans | 727 693 60 26 338 258 108 28 
_ | AR A od 692 661 45 14 293 213 92 12 
New York 697 665 49 17 295 211 96 12 
New Jersey 711 688 ll 290 237 62 a 
Pennsylvania 700 668 44 12 314 221 106 13 
| RT 686 661 36 11 255 198 65 s 
Maryland 616 584 42 10 234 168 73 7 
District of Columbia 521 489 45 13 174 131 49 6 
Great Lakes 721 660 86 25 336 179 177 20 
iickteeteceneserieese 761 696 97 32 374 190 216 32 
a arias 715 644 100 29 | 350 190 179 19 
Eo 731 684 63 16 | 295 165 144 14 
| ES 690 634 76 20 330 179 169 18 
Wisconsin 739 | 77 &9 27 307 158 169 20 
ES Ee ae eee eee 709 | 600 150 41 317 105 232 20 
| eee 706 608 134 36 309 117 208 16 
7 EE BRC Sa ae 691 613 106 28 262 97 181 16 
aE ETE 747 | 583 232 68 411 124 319 32 
North Dakota 695 5096 125 26 48 187 6 
South Dakota ‘ 4 715 617 126 28 271 58 221 8 
Rae 677 | 606 21 254 85 183 14 
ES Sais 688 598 119 29 286 100 201 15 
SS a a ee ee 734 | 550 231 47 425 108 334 17 
Virginia____- Se A CRS © * Bh ad RRR 631 | 585 51 5 207 121 90 4 
Ny iii ncindcinneccnesattittaciinadiatl cal 745 | 642 114 11 362 173 194 5 
Kentucky oe Ca ee ee 746 | 589 193 36 | 360 105 266 11 
Sa © TIME CEILI ae 697 | 638 17 20 | 354 91 271 s 
oe, RE ET: 726 594 156 24 | 358 | 105 264 11 
| OSI RES shee 733 | 531 217 15 | 435 91 | 355 11 
|S PRR) PES oe. 534. ee a 480 333 55 | 517 93 | 449 25 
EE Ratiniddidkeccdellttbbdnsnendcdudnconant ttn 686 601 126 41 418 163 287 32 
ce acres ae Gag es 807 511 378 82 | 491 | 107 399 | 15 
SESE RIT LT 813 497 421 105 459 | 54 410 | 5 
i eS eee ee sonndbalsiibcncd. dies 797 429 517 149 738 | 104 695 61 
eT RE RR ; 773 533 284 44 | 486 | 7 | 424 16 
I i on ved MSR 499 296 71 | 503 | 7 441 25 
EE SE REE RET 486 362 87 | 575 | 78 521 24 
. a RS Bee See 498 297 70 | 493 | 86 433 26 
ET RE Ee Ee, 480 209 37 | 371 | 76 305 10 
RE EEE a aS" ee a 55 155 47 398 | 138 | 202 32 
Rocky Mountain 717 591 198 72 | 408 127 311 30 
a a 700 627 107 34 | 330 | 116 232 18 
| Se eS eee 738 127 39 | 353 | 115 262 | 24 
Wyoming 67¢ 595 127 46 345 | 132 236 23 
Colorado 727 545 299 117 | 492 | 132 402 | 42 
Pe Gane sonkikwlin oS. 2 ES Ty 714 615 132 33 | 356 | 134 241 | 19 
i ne ee eee eee 709 615 174 80 | 434 | 196 288 | 50 
760 | 654 178 72 | 487 200 343 56 
752 | 692 93 33 | 354 206 177 | 29 
632 | 566 143 77 | 354 164 236 | 46 
695 | 598 186 89 437 194 295 52 
749 | 574 268 93 441 | 149 330 38 
675 | 634 51 10 | 309 | 201 118 10 
743 | 420 | ie. pe SS A TERED 0b BW des 
725 453 272 (®) | ey ear Sis mce eRe als depihwakbiglateasslivak 
I ‘ 
1 State data estimated for 1950 from distributions for December 1949 and and OAA 


June 1950; for 1960, from distributions for December 1959 and June 1960. 
? Data for tenes or March 1960. 
* Estimated by opp 

1950 proportion of t 


4 Includes Alaska and Hawaii for 1950 as well as for 1960. 

5 First included under public assistance in October 1950;. under old-age, 
ying to the OAA caseload for March 1950 the September survivors, and disability insurance in January 1951. 

e total OAA caseload that was receiving both OASDI * Fewer than 50 recipients. 
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(692 per 1,000). The Southeast and Southwest 
followed New England. Differences were much 
smaller than in 1950, when the Southwest was 
highest with 503 per 1,000—well above the na- 
tional average of 366 per 1,000—and the Mideast 
was lowest with 293 per 1,000. 


Programs for railroad and government em- 
ployees.—Retirement and survivorship programs 
for railroad and government employees comple- 
ment old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
by providing not assistance based on need but 
protection somewhat similar to that provided the 
great body of workers in the United States. 
Benefit levels tend to be higher, but under most 
plans for government employees (other than 
those coordinated with old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance) survivor protection is less 
adequate. At the end of 1960 almost 1.7 million 
aged persons were receiving support through one 
of these programs, either as a direct beneficiary 
or the wife of a retired government employee. 
Under government employee programs, unlike 
the Federal old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance and railroad retirement programs, 
wives do not generally receive direct benefits. 
More than one-fourth of the beneficiaries under 
the programs for railroad and government em- 
ployees were also on the old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance rolls. 

The total number of aged persons receiving 
benefits under one or more of the retirement and 
survivor programs, including old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance, was 12.0 million—71 
percent of all those aged 65 and over in the 
population. 


Programs for veterans.—With the aging of the 
World War I veteran population, the number of 
aged persons receiving some support under 
veterans’ compensation and pension programs 
has continued to grow rapidly. At the end of 
1960, it is estimated, these programs afforded 
income support for nearly 1.7 million persons 
aged 65 or older, or about every tenth aged person 
in the population. (Included are aged wives of 
veterans receiving pensions or compensation.) 

The majority of the aged persons on the 
Veterans Administration rolls received in addi- 
tion some income from employment or a social 
insurance program. The proportion with such 
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income has been growing because World War I 
veterans coming on the rolls in recent years are 
much more likely to have employment and/or to 
be entitled to old-age and survivors insurance 
than the older Spanish-American war veterans, 
who make up a declining proportion of the total 
veteran population. 


EMPLOYMENT 


As a source of income, employment was next in 
importance to old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance. According to preliminary estimates 
developed by the Division of Program Research 
to take account of the Decennial Census count, 
there were at the end of 1960 about 4.1 million 
aged persons with some income from employment. 
The total includes 2.3 million men and 900,000 
women with paid employment and about an equal 
number of women who were not in the labor 
force but whose husbands had jobs. 

Age and marital status have a significant effect 
on the employment patterns of older as well as 
younger persons. A special analysis of data col- 
lected in connection with the March 1960 survey 
of the labor force shows that men aged 65-69 
were twice as likely as those aged 70 or over to 
work and that women aged 65-69 were three 
times as likely as older women to have employ- 
ment (table 7). Men with a wife to support were 
much more likely to work than other men, even 
at ages 65-69. Among women aged 65-69, the 
situation was unlike that of the men, reflecting to 


Tas_e 7.—Percent of persons aged 65 and over in the labor 
force, by age, sex, and marital status, in the United States, 
March 1960 ! 


{Noninstitutional population] 
































| 
| Total . 
’ Aged Aged 70 
Sex and marital status | aged 65 - 

and over | 65-69 | and over 
Anlis ties eS 31.8] 45.5 | 23.2 
Married, spouse present... ...........-.---- 37.1 48.4 | 27.9 
nl tt eninrhinsnhiniaeineaeningeee 24.3 34.1 19.5 
IGN SN MOINS 6 cose tacccsecusisse } 18.2 32.2 14.3 
Weeden na ntsc } 10.1] = 17.8] 5.9 
Married, spouse present...................- 5.9 8.8 2.9 
oe ahaa 21.6 42.0 12.1 
eee | 11.0 22.9 6.3 





1 The 50 States and the District of Columbia. 


Source: Jacob Schiffman, ‘‘ Marital and Family Characteristics of Work- 
ers, March 1960,’’ Monthly Labor Review, Preprint No. 2364 (Apr. 1961), 
table B. 








TaBLE 8.—Extent of work experience during the year for 
persons aged 65 and over in the United States,! by sex, 
1959 and 1950 


{Noninstitutional population] 



































1959 | 1950 
Extent of work experience 7 

| Men | Women; Men | Women 
Ce 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0 

Worked at full-time Jobe *: 2; | | 
Ea 42.5 25.2 52.3 | % 3 
a | SE 11.7 10.8 15.1 | 11.1 
SS Se 11.2 9.6 9.1 12.0 
Worked at part-time jobs ?__.......- 34.5 54.4 23.5 47.4 

Percent of population with work 
experience during year_.......... 42.4 | 13.9 49.3 11.8 








1 Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 

3 A person is classified as having worked at part-time jobs during 1959 if he 
worked at jobs that provided less than 35 hours per week in a majority of the 
weeks in which he worked. He is classified as having worked at full-time jobs 
if he worked 35 hours or more per week during a majority of the weeks in 
which he worked in 1959. 


Source: Sophia Cooper, ‘‘Work Experience of the Population in 1959,” 
Monthly Labor Review, Dec. 1960, table 6. 


some extent differences in their employment ex- 
perience. Those who were single were almost 
as likely to work as married men. Those widowed 
and divorced worked about half as frequently, 
and the married women relatively seldom. 

Much of the employment among persons aged 
65 and over is, of course, part time or sporadic. 
During 1959, for example, more than one-third 
of the aged men with work experience worked at 
part-time jobs all year and nearly one-fourth 
had full-time jobs for less than 50 weeks. The 
others—42 percent of the total—worked year- 
round at full-time jobs (table 8). Not only did 
the proportion with any work experience during 
the year drop to 42 percent in 1959 (from 49 per- 
cent in 1950), but the proportion of those with 
work experience who worked year-round at full- 
time jobs was down from 52 percent to 42 per- 
cent. Women have characteristically worked part 
time, so the change from 1950 to 1960 was less 
striking for them. 

In summary, the 1959 work-experience data 
show that, of the aged not in institutions, fewer 
than 1 in 5 of the men and fewer than 1 in 25 
of the women worked full time that year. It is 
therefore not surprising that almost two-thirds 
of the persons with income from employment also 
received social insurance benefits and an addi- 
tional 10 percent received payments under the 
programs for veterans or—a few—from public 
assistance. 

Practically all those with earned income and 
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with no income from public programs would have 
been entitled to old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance benefits if it were not for this employ- 
ment. As of December 31, 1960, it is estimated 
that there were in all 1.2 million persons—three- 
fourths of them men—who were fully insured 
under old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
but not receiving benefits. In addition, it is esti- 
mated that about 270,000 women were eligible 
for, but not receiving, wife’s benefits.‘ 

At the end of 1960 about four-fifths of all per- 
sons aged 65 and over in the United States were 
receiving income on the basis of previous if not 
current employment (table 4). The continuing 
reduction in the labor-force participation rate of 
older men has been more than offset by the ex- 
pansion of the public retirement programs. 


Other Sources of Income 


At the end of 1960, it is estimated, there were 
about 1.5 million persons aged 65 and over with 
no income from employment or public programs. 
Some lived on investment income, some were sup- 
ported by relatives, and some were maintained in 
institutions supported by taxes or by philan- 
thropic contributions. The great majority are 
women, usually in the older ages. 

Private pensions are, of course, an important 
source of support for some retired workers. In- 
formation is not yet available for December 1960 
on the number of persons aged 65 and over receiv- 
ing benefit payments as a result of private group 
retirement plans. There is little doubt, however, 
that the number exceeded 114 million or that the 
vast majority of pensioners were also old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance beneficiaries. 
Relatively few of the aged without income from 
current employment or public programs were 
eligible for private pensions. 

Annuities purchased individually or elected as 
settlements under life insurance policies that pro- 
vided income to persons aged 65 and over prob- 
ably approached 600,000 in number. Many went 
to persons with other forms of income, but some 


(Continued on page 86) 


*When this group is added to the number of benefi- 
ciaries, it appears that a total of 12.3 million aged per- 
sons were eligible for old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance benefits at the end of 1960. 
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Mortality of Workers Insured Under OASDI, 1955 


THE OPERATIONS of the old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance program yield, as a by- 
product, valuable data for social, economic, and 
demographic analyses. One important field is 
the study of the mortality of insured workers— 
both those with recent covered employment and 
those without such employment—in relation to 
the mortality for the Nation’s total population. 
Many of the differences arising can readily be 
anticipated from a priori considerations, but 
nevertheless the specific numerical results are of 
interest. 

This study of the mortality of insured workers 
in 1955 represents a preliminary investigation of 
the possibility of making such an analysis on a 
broad basis and covering an extended period. The 
year 1955 was selected since, for that period, 
detailed data are now available on insured 
workers and their recent employment experience. 
In addition, the great majority of the deaths 
that occurred in that year have now been re- 
ported. In this article a discussion of the general 
aspects of mortality analysis for workers covered 
by old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
and an analysis of the derived data are followed 
by a technical note describing the basic data and 
the methodology used. 


ANALYSIS OF WORKERS’ MORTALITY 


Any mortality analysis, to produce meaningful 
results, must be based on data classified by age 
and sex because these elements produce such 
significant differentials in death rates. 


Age and Sex 

Obviously, if one population is considerably 
older than a second one, it will very likely have 
a higher aggregate death rate, but this differ- 


* Chief Actuary, Social Security Administration. 
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ence may not necessarily be any indication that 
it has higher mortality when the factor of age 
is considered. Data by age must be subdivided 
into at least decennial (and preferably quinquen- 
nial) age groups, especially for older persons. 
All persons over an advanced age—such as 70 or 
75—may be grouped without loss of any signifi- 
cant results for some types of social and economic 
analysis but not for mortality analysis. 

The age factor is also clearly significant in 
comparing the mortality of active and former 
workers. If such a comparison were made for 
men under retirement age, with the age factor 
otherwise disregarded, the aggregate mortality 
rate would be much lower for active workers 
than for former workers, most of whom would 
be disabled individuals. In a similar study of 
women, however, the effect would be less marked 
because many women normally leave the labor 
market in good health at the younger ages to 
run a home and raise a family. 


“Active’’ Workers Defined 


Another complication in analyzing the mor- 
tality of active workers and former workers is 
related to the definition of these two terms. If 
by “active workers” were meant only those who 
had been employed immediately before death 
(or at least before the final acute illness), then 
there would be relatively few cases of deaths— 
only those arising from accidents and certain 
diseases. To define active workers as those who 
have had earnings in a recent period, such as the 
year of death, creates difficulties with respect to 
those who die at the beginning of a calendar 
year and thus have little opportunity to have 
had earnings in that year. A better procedure, if 
possible, would be to consider as active workers 
only those who had had earnings in a specified 
period preceding death. 

It would be anticipated that active workers, 
particularly those who had been employed 
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recently, would have lower mortality than the 
total population. In other words, by the very 
nature of the group, lower mortality should be in- 
evitable. Many deaths are preceded by a period 
of final illness during which there are no earn- 
ings. As a hypothesis—and an extreme one—if 
this period were 1 year for everyone, then 
obviously the death rate for those workers insured 
at the end of 1955 with earnings in that year 
would have to be zero. Alternatively, if the final- 
illness period were 4 months for everyone, the 
death rates for insured workers with 1955 earn- 
ings would be expected to be only about two- 
thirds those for the total population. 


Occupation 


Mortality studies of workers according to oc- 
cupation are desirable but are difficult to make 
because, for many individuals, the occupation 
does not remain unchanged during an entire 
career. Often a person who is in poor health or 
whose health is deteriorating must, for this 
reason, shift his occupation. A worker who is in 
an occupation that causes respiratory difficulties 
might as a result contract some ailment of this 
type and be forced to shift to another kind of 
work. His death while engaged in the more recent 
occupation would not be indicative of its mor- 
tality risks. 


Earnings 


Similarly, mortality investigation based on 
the earnings level is fraught with difficulties be- 
cause of the interrelationship of health and earn- 
ings. Other problems also prevent, or make 
difficult, significant analysis in this field. If the 
earnings data of the old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance program were used, for ex- 
ample, and if mortality were studied by level of 
earnings in the year of death, a bias would be 
introduced. Higher mortality would be shown 
among low-income workers, since persons who die 
during the year would be much less apt to have 
high earnings than those who live for the entire 
12 months. For this group, the factor of final 
illness results in lowered earnings capacity, and 
the shorter period of time (6 months, on the 


average) that the persons who die have earnings 
naturally means smaller total earned income. 


Filing of Death Claims 


Another important factor involved in any mor- 
tality study is the completeness of the reporting 
of deaths and, especially, any variations in such 
completeness between different categories. In a 
program such as old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance, it might be anticipated that 
virtually all deaths of insured workers would 
eventually result in claims. The only problem 
then would be to allow sufficient time after the 
end of the year, before the “closing date” for the 
data on deaths, for claims to be filed and 
adjudicated. 

When an insured worker who has had recent 
earnings dies, it is extremely likely that a claim 
will be filed promptly if he had any near rela- 
tives. They would realize that he had been 
making contributions and that therefore some 
death benefits should be available. It is believed 
that failure to file a claim is relatively infrequent 
when the deceased worker has been recently 
employed. 

The situation may be considerably different 
for insured persons who have not been employed 
recently. Payment of death benefits with respect 
to one group—deceased workers who were on the 
beneficiary rolls—is virtually automatic. A claim 
need not even be filed when a secondary bene- 
ficiary (wife or child) is on the rolls. Under 
other circumstances, the district offices communi- 
cate with persons who may be eligible for such 
a benefit. 

Nonfiling of death claims happens mainly 
when the individual has not been on the bene- 
ficiary rolls and has not been employed for a 
number of years before death. Most of this group 
consists of women who had worked for sufficient 
years in the past to become insured but who have 
been out of the labor market for some time; in 
such cases, no one may remember to file a claim. 
Furthermore, in most instances of death among 
women, only a relatively small lump-sum pay- 
ment is available so that there is less financial 
incentive to file. A woman who worked in 
covered employment for only 3 years—say, during 
World War II—would be fully insured if she 
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died in 1955, a decade after her employment 
ceased. Under such circumstances, the only bene- 
fit available would probably have been a lump- 
sum death payment of $90. 


DESCRIPTION OF STUDY 


The analysis that follows relates to the 1955 
experience for workers insured under old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance. The data are 
classified not only by age and sex but also by 
whether or not the individual had covered earn- 
ings in the year. No attempt is made to study 
occupational mortality or mortality by earnings 
level, for the reasons indicated earlier. 

By “insured worker” is meant any individual 
on the basis of whose record survivor benefits 
(monthly or lump-sum) would have been payable 
if he had died in the year in question—in other 
words, those with either fully insured status or 
currently insured status. The definition includes 
also those insured workers who are on the bene- 
ficiary rolls, even though they have retired from 
gainful work. 

The estimated average insured population 
during 1955, as defined in this analysis, numbered 
71.6 million—44.2 million men and 27.4 million 
women. Of these individuals, 49.1 million (69 
percent) had covered earnings in the year—33.9 
million men (77 percent) and 15.2 million women 
(55 percent). The total insured population was 
naturally older, in general, than that portion of 
it that consists of persons who had earnings dur- 
ing 1955; 7.8 percent of the total group was aged 
65 or over but only 4.7 percent of those with 
earnings. 

Almost 572,000 deaths in 1955 (table 1) were 
represented in this study. About 225,000 of the 
deaths, or 39 percent, were of persons who had 


TaBLE 1.—Estimated exposures and deaths of workers in- 
sured under OASDI, 1955 





| 
Type of worker | Exposures | Deaths 





ee ee ee ee 71,560,000 | 571,900 


With 1006 cartiines...........-....---c-sc2sccccseue | 49,080,000 | 225,350 
ee ae aa a ae 22,480,000 | 346,550 

Male, as percent of total. ........- i aa a | 62 84 
WE SO cn ccdoctleonsdeceubuckeeudbsoks 69 87 
PRR Bee SI Re chisnasincnssdestsanhernsenes | 46 82 

Aged 65 and over, as percent of total.................. | 8 48 
pe PL RE RR ae r 25 
pi a ee a 14 
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earnings in 1955—a category representing 69 
percent of the total insured population. Deaths 
of men accounted for 84 percent of the total, in 
comparison with an exposure proportion for men 
of only 62 percent. Deaths among those aged 65 
or over made up 48 percent of all deaths; the 
exposure for the aged was only 8 percent. The 
relationships between the proportion of deaths 
and the proportion of exposure are what might 
have been expected from the considerations dis- 
cussed earlier. 


RESULTS OF STUDY 


Table 2 sets forth the derived death rates for 
male insured workers and for the total popula- 
tion. The mortality rates for all insured men 
are slightly lower than those for the total male 
population. The relative differences are only 5-15 
percent, with no significant variation by age. 
Far greater differences arise, however, when in- 
sured workers with 1955 earnings are considered. 
For this category the rates are only about one- 
half to two-thirds as large as those for the total 
male population (except for the youngest ages, 
where the rates are closer), and the difference 
tends to increase with age. 


Mortality of Insured Men 


The mortality of insured male workers is, as 
would be expected, relatively close to that of the 
total population at the younger ages. Almost 
all men are in the labor force, and the great 
majority of male workers either are in covered 
employment or have had substantial coverage at 
some time in the past. Likewise, most men over 
age 65—and particularly those in the first few 
quinquennial age groups—possess fully insured 
status. In fact, it is only at the very oldest ages 
(80 and over) that as many as 25 percent of the 
men are not fully insured, generally because they 
had retired from gainful employment before their 
particular type of work was covered. 

In the future, even more than today, the male 
insured population and the total population will 
consist of virtually the same persons and thus 
will have the same mortality experience. In fact, 
the experience under old-age, survivors, and dis- 
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ability insurance will provide a close check on 
the accuracy of mortality rates developed from 
census and vital statistics data for the total 
population. Any differences arising for men will 
probably occur at the youngest ages, since the 
total population will include men whose health 
never permitted them to engage in enough em- 
ployment to acquire insured status. 

Thus, substantially lower mortality for male 
insured workers with 1955 earnings is to be ex- 
pected for two reasons. First, the criterion of 
having earnings in the calendar year of death 
necessarily means the exclusion of some persons 
who have suffered an extended illness but who 
had previously been actively employed, with the 
result that mortality rates are deflated. Second, 
active workers tend to have lower mortality rates 
than those not in the labor force. (It is not 
accurate to conclude that persons engaging in 
active employment have lower mortality rates 
because of such activity; rather they are engaging 
in gainful employment because they are in good 
health, which in turn means lower likelihood of 
death). 

Death rates for male insured workers without 
1955 earnings are, as would be expected, relatively 
high, for the reasons indicated previously. The 
ratio of their mortality rates to those of the total 
population runs well above 100 percent in most 
age groups (table 2). The ratio is generally be- 
tween 175 percent and 200 percent for ages 25-64, 


Tasie 2.—Comparison of 1955 death rates for male workers 
insured under OASDI and of total male population 





Death rate for insured 
male workers as percent 
| of rate for total 
Insured male workers | male population 





Death rate per 1,000 


| 
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Age | Total P. an e, ALi Lis 

male | } 
popu- With | With- | With With- 
lation | Total 1955 jout 1955) Total | 1955 jout 1955 
| earnings | earnings) earnings|earnings 
—__——— > Rein! a = } = — 
All ween 21 12.0} 10.8 7.1 | 18.2 | 90 | 59 | 152 
368. 2} 4S 1.1 12} 1.0] 85] 92] 77 
BTA... ccccenes| 2.0 | 1.9 1.7 | 2.2 95 | 85 110 
eee 1.8] 217] 412] 3.6) 95 67 200 
30-34... _..- |} 2.0 1.9 16] 3.4| 95 | 80 170 
a........- 3.0 | 28 3] 62 93 73 | 177 
ge, eS |} 46) 42) 3.0] 97 | 91 | 65 | 211 
45-49.......... 7.6 | 7.0 5.6) 13.5 92 | 74 178 
50-54 7] a2i2] 10:5} 8.7] 18.7] 86 71} 153 
-..........1. 123 16.5} 11.9 | 37.1 | 90 | 65 | 203 
a 27.9 23.6} 15.0); 652.9) 85 | 54 190 
| ae 42.2 | 37.3 22.0 | 56.7 | 88 | 52 134 
70-74..........| 88.7] 542| 321] 67.5| 92] 55 115 
75 and over’___| 105.0 | 101.1 | 50.3 116.3 | 96 48 lil 

| | 





1 Rate for all ages determined by weighting age-specific rates by tot:.l 
number of insured workers in each age group 

2 For insured workers, all under age 20 are assumed to be aged 15-19. 

3 Rate for total population based on age distribution of total number of 
insured workers. 
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but it is lower for the youngest and oldest groups. 
This trend also would be anticipated because, for 
persons in the youngest groups to have been in- 
sured at all, they must have had some employ- 
ment in recent years. Likewise, most of the per- 
sons in the oldest groups of the insured popula- 
tion are retired, and thus as a group they tend to 
have the same general characteristics as the total 
population. 


Mortality of Insured Women 


An entirely different situation prevails for 
women in the mortality study. First, many women 
have never engaged in covered employment—or 
at least sufficiently to be insured. Second, many 
insured women are not currently in covered em- 
ployment—frequently for reasons other than ill 
health or age retirement. Accordingly, the in- 
sured female population is by no means identical 
with the total female population. The difference, 
however, between the insured female population 
without 1955 earnings and all women can be ex- 
pected to be considerably less than the difference 
between the insured male population and all men. 

Table 3 shows an analysis of death rates for 
women. The differences in mortality between in- 
sured women and the total female population are 
much greater than the differences for men. For 
almost all age groups, the insured women have a 
death rate that is about one-third lower than that 
of the total population. This difference arises, no 
doubt, from the factor of selection. It is likely 
that the women who work or have worked in 
gainful employment are healthier than those who 
have never been employed, but virtually all men 
between the ages of 25 and 60 are in the labor 
force regardless of their health. 

The analysis for women should be considered 
with some caution because it is likely that there 
is a substantial underfiling of death claims. The 
factor of nonfiling would be less important for 
insured women with 1955 earnings than for other 
insured women, since the survivors of such a 
woman would have been more likely to know 
that she had been in covered employment and 
that there might be benefits payable. Yet this 
category shows exceptionally low mortality when 
compared with the total female population. For 
most age groups, the ratio is about 40-50 percent, 
and it never rises much higher than 60 percent. 

For insured women as for insured men, the 
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death rates for those without 1955 earnings are 
significantly higher than for those with such 
earnings. The ratios to the death rates for the 
total female population average about 100 per- 
cent but are less at the youngest and oldest ages. 
It is this group that is particularly apt to be 
affected by nonfiling of claims. 


TaBLE 3.—Comparison of 1955 death rates of female workers 
insured under OASDI and of total female population 





female workers as per- 
cent of rate for total 
female population 





| 
Death rate per 1,000 | Death rate for insured 
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Age Total | 
= 
With With- | With | With- 
fation Total 1955 jout 1955) Total 1955 jout 1955 
|earnings|earnings| ‘eres Wakes 
| i 

| | | | 
All ages !_. 5.0} 3.4 2.1 4.9 | 68 | 42 98 
6 | 3) .2] .4] sO] 8 67 
& 4 4 | 4 50 | 50 | 50 
9 6 | 5 6 | 67 56 67 
1.3 8 8 8 | 62 62 62 
Lo) 18 1.1 1.5 | 68 58 79 
2.9) 2.0 1.1 3.1 | 69 | 38 107 
4.3} 3.1 2.0 4.9 | 7 7 114 
6.6 4.4 2.9 7.4 | 67 44 112 
9.7] 6.4 3.7 11.9 66 38 123 
15.2} 10.3] 67| 1671 68] 44 110 
25.5 17.6 11.7 | 22.7 | 69 | 46 89 
74 --| 37.9| 26.3] 10.7] 33.2 | 28 88 
75 and over 3. - 78.1] 59.5 22.2| 70.6 | 76 28 90 








1 Rate for all ages determined by weighting age-specific rates by total 
number of insured workers in each age group. 
2 For insured workers, all under age 20 are assumed to be aged 15-19. 


3 Rate for total population based on age distribution of total number of 
insured workers. 


In the future it is likely that the proportion of 
women who are fully insured will be increasing, 
although it will never approach as close to 100 
percent as will the proportion of men. As a 
result, the ratios of the death rate for insured 
women to that for the total female population 
should rise from the present relatively low level 
of about 50-75 percent. How near the ratios will 
come to 100 percent only the future can tell. 

Undoubtedly, the relatively low mortality rates 
for insured women with recent earnings will con- 
tinue. The factors producing this result for 
women, like those for men, will always be present. 
On the other hand, the relative death rates for 
insured women workers who do not have recent 
earnings should approximate those of the general 
population. This should be the case not only at 
the older ages, as is expected for men, but also 
at the younger ages, since most of the women 
withdrawing from the labor market do so in 
good health. Nevertheless, some of the women at 
the younger ages who are insured but not re- 
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cently employed are in this status because of 
poor health, and this factor would tend to raise 
the relative mortality somewhat above that of the 
general population. 


TECHNICAL NOTE 


All data used in this mortality analysis are 
contained in published sources, such as the 
Annual Statistical Supplement of the Social 
Security Bulletin and the Handbook of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance Statistics, or in regular 
tabulations of claims statistics that are readily 
available to the public, although not distributed 
in printed form. 

The death rates derived are so-called central 
rates, obtained by dividing all deaths during the 
year in a particular age-sex group by the average 
population in that group during the year. Rates 
are developed separately by sex for each quin- 
quennial age group. The group under 20 is con- 
sidered as aged 15-19, and the oldest group in- 
cludes all persons aged 75 and over, since some 
of the data were not available by quinquennial 
age grouping beyond age 75. 

The insured population in each age-sex group 
at the beginning of both 1955 and 1956 was 
obtained on a preliminary basis from the 1-per- 
cent sample data contained in the 1953-54 and 
1955 Handbooks. These data were then adjusted 
on the basis of the final estimated figures appear- 
ing, in decennial age groups only, in the 1958 
Statistical Supplement. 

The data for the beginning of 1956 were fur- 
ther adjusted to reflect the fact that the insured 
population is slightly lower at the beginning of 
a year than at the end of the preceding year. In 
1956, under the law then in effect, the requirement 
for fully insured status increased on January 1 
by 1 quarter of coverage. Thus, individuals who 
just met the quarters-of-coverage requirement on 
December 31, 1955, were not fully insured on 
January 1, 1956. The upward adjustment amounts 
to about 114 percent for men and 3-4 percent for 
women. 

The 1955 Handbook gives the number of in- 
sured workers at the beginning of 1956 who had 
covered earnings in 1955 and also the number of 
insured workers who died in 1955 and who had 
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covered earnings in that year. These data, after 
certain adjustments, were used to obtain the 
average exposure to death during 1955 for 
workers with earnings in that year. 

Two adjustments were made in the data for 
workers insured at the beginning of 1956 and 
with earnings in 1955. The first adjustment was 
made to offset the effect of the loss of insured 
status by some workers on January 1, 1956. 

Second, and more important, account was taken 
of the fact that not all insured workers with 1955 
earnings were exposed to the risk of death during 
all of 1955, since the period of exposure began 
only with the first date in 1955 on which they had 
covered earnings. Although most of the insured 
workers with earnings in 1955 had earnings from 
the beginning of the year, many others did not 
obtain their first earnings until later in the year. 
A worker, for example, who had sufficient covered 
employment before 1955 would have been insured 
during the entire year, but if he had no 1955 
earnings until December 1, he would be exposed 
to the risk of death as an insured worker with 
1955 earnings for only 1 month. 

Adjustments to take this exposure factor into 
account were based on data in the 1955 Handbook 
that show, for broad age groups by sex, both the 
total number of wage and salary workers and the 
number employed all 4 quarters of the year. 
Other data indicate that those who are not 4- 
quarter workers have their employment more or 
less evenly distributed throughout the year. By 
making certain statistical inferences and assump- 
tions on the random distribution of entries into 
covered employment during the year (and as- 
suming that all 4-quarter workers began employ- 
ment at the beginning of the year), it is possible 
to determine the appropriate exposure factors for 
each age-sex group. For men aged 25-64, the 
factor applied to the insured population at the 
end of the year was 94 percent, and for women 
aged 35-64 it was about 90-91 percent. Smaller 
factors were used for the younger and older ages. 

Once the average exposure for all insured 
workers and for insured workers with 1955 earn- 
ings had been determined for each age-sex group, 
the exposure for insured workers without 1955 
earnings could be obtained by subtraction. Table 
1 shows the estimated exposures and deaths for 
all insured workers, male workers, and aged 
workers. 
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Deaths Among Ali Insured Workers 


Data for deaths among all insured workers are 
available from a 10-percent sample of all benefits 
awarded each year, classified by the year of death. 
Deaths in 1955 for which benefits were awarded 
in that year numbered 430,000. Because of delays 
in filing claims and the necessary administrative 
processing time, awards in 1956 included an addi- 
tional 129,000 based on deaths in 1955. Eleven 
thousand deaths in 1955 were represented in the 
1957 awards, and 2,000 in the awards made in 
1958. In all, about 571,900 deaths occurring dur- 
ing 1955 were represented in awards of 1955-58. 
Additional 1955 deaths that will subsequently be 
reported will, it is estimated, represent only 14 
of 1 percent of those in the 1955-58 awards, and 
the death rates are accordingly understated by 
about this amount, which is really negligible. 


Deaths Among Workers With 1955 Earnings 


Data on deaths in 1955 among insured workers 
who had 1955 earnings are available in the 1955 
Handbook, on the basis of a 1-percent sample. 
The number of reported deaths in the sample was 
only 2,121 for this category (1,850 men and 271 
women). Accordingly—because of the random 
sampling fluctuations that are possible—the in- 
flated data, and the rates for various age-sex 
groups derived from these data, must be con- 
sidered with more caution than those for deaths 
in the total insured population (based on a 10- 
percent sample). The same limitations, of course, 
apply to the data and analysis for insured 
workers without 1955 earnings (obtained by sub- 
traction of the data for those with 1955 earnings 
from those for all insured persons). 

These data on deaths among insured persons 
with 1955 earnings are obtained from awards 
made and processed by some time in April 1956. 
That closing date (only slightly more than 3 
months after the end of the year), selected for the 
purpose of the Handbook sample, is considerably 
earlier than the one chosen in this study with 
respect to deaths of all insured workers (the end 
of 1958). Although claims are likely to be filed 
more promptly for insured workers with recent 
earnings than for other insured workers, a signifi- 
cant number of deaths that should have been 
included are nevertheless left out. 
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Some indication of the magnitude of the ad- 
justment needed to take account of the early 
cut-off date in the data for deaths of insured 
workers with 1955 earnings can be obtained by 
studying the effect in the data for all insured 
workers. The 10-percent sample of all benefit 
awards shows that, for the 12-month period 
October 1954-September 1955, the deaths of 
431,600 men and of 79,600 women were repre- 
sented in awards through the end of 1955 (a cut- 
off date that was 3 months after the end of the 
period). Three years later, the number of deaths 
in this period that were represented in awards 
had reached totals of 466,300 for men and 90,400 
for women—increases of 8.0 percent and 13.6 
percent. When the data are considered by age at 
death, there is relatively little variation in these 
increases except that for men under age 35 the 
increase is about 15 percent, and for women under 
age 40 it is about 20 percent. 

Because less of an adjustment seems necessary 
for the 1955 deaths of workers with earnings in 
1955, it has arbitrarily been assumed that the in- 
crease factors used to obtain the final adjusted 
estimated deaths for this category should be only 
two-thirds as large as the factors for all insured- 
worker deaths in 1955. For each age-sex group, 
the number of deaths of insured workers who 
died in 1955 but did not have earnings in that 
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year were obtained by subtracting the number of 
adjusted deaths of those with 1955 earnings from 
the total number of deaths. 


Deaths Among Total Population 


The death rates for the total population, with 
which the death rates for insured persons are 
compared, were obtained from Vital Statistics of 
the United States (Volume I, 1955). For ages 
75 and over, this source gave rates for three age 
groups (75-79, 80-84, and 85 and over). A com- 
bined rate for ages 75 and over was obtained by 
weighting these rates, separately for men and 
women, by the average numbers of all insured 
workers in 1955. Likewise, for purposes of com- 
parability (since the age distributions of the 
total population and of the insured population 
are considerably different), the total population 
death rates by age were weighted by the insured 
population in each group to obtain a significant 
figure for all ages combined. A similar procedure 
was used to obtain the rate for all ages combined 
for men and women for the two subcategories— 
insured workers with 1955 earnings and insured 
workers without 1955 earnings. 


Public Health Service, National Office of Vital Sta- 
tistics. 








Notes and Brief Reports 


Amendments to the Public Assistance 
Provisions of the Social Security Act, 
1961* 


On May 8, 1961, President Kennedy signed 
Public Law 87-31—“an act to amend title IV of 
the Social Security Act to authorize Federal fi- 
nancial participation in aid to dependent children 
of unemployed parents, and for other purposes.” 
The new law incorporates the President’s recom- 
mendation that the program of aid to dependent 
children be temporarily broadened to include the 
children of needy unemployed persons. It also 
makes other significant changes in the public 
assistance titles of the Social Security Act. 


AID TO CHILDREN OF UNEMPLOYED PARENTS 


Families in need because the breadwinner is 
unemployed have not been eligible for public 
assistance under programs in which the Federal 
Government participates. To help relieve the 
hardships resulting from unemployment, Public 
Law 87-31 makes available, for a 14-month period 
beginning May 1, 1961, Federal grants to States 
wishing to extend their programs of aid to de- 
pendent children to those children (and the rela- 
tives caring for them) who have been deprived 
of parental support or care because of a parent’s 
unemployment. 

The Federal funds thus made available will 
enable the States to provide aid or additional 
assistance to families of unemployed 
workers not now eligible for public assistance or 
eligible for aid only in amounts insufficient to 
meet their needs. Federal grants have been avail- 
able only for assistance to children deprived of 
support or care because of a parent’s death, con- 
tinued absence, or incapacity. 

Extension of a State’s program of aid to de- 
pendent children to include the children of un- 
employed parents is optional with the State, and 
the definition of “unemployment” as a condition 
of eligibility is left to the State. The State also 
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* Prepared in the Division of Program Standards and 
Development, Bureau of Public Assistance. 


has the option of providing for the denial of all 
or any part of the assistance payment to which 
a child is otherwise entitled for any month in 
which the parent receives an unemployment in- 
surance benefit under State or Federal law. 

In those States that choose to extend the pro- 
gram of aid to dependent children to include the 
needy families of the unemployed, the State plan 
must include a provision for entering into co- 
operative arrangements with the State public 
employment service to ensure that the unemployed 
parent will be returned to work as quickly as pos- 
sible. These arrangements must include pro- 
visions for registration and periodic re-registra- 
tion for employment and for otherwise making 
maximum use of the placement services and other 
services and facilities of the employment offices. 

The State assistance plan must also include 
provisions to ensure that aid is not provided if, 
and for as long as, the unemployed parent re- 
fuses, without good cause, to accept a job offered 
either through the public employment office or 
by an employer whose offer has been determined 
to be bona fide. The State also determines whether 
the parent had good cause for refusing an offer 
of employment. It may take into account such 
factors as the ability and physical capacity of the 
unemployed parent to do the job, the nature of 
the employment—whether it is dangerous or 
hazardous, the rate of pay—whether it is less 
than going wage rates, and the distance from the 
home. 

The State assistance agency must also make 
cooperative arrangements with the State voca- 
tional education agency for retraining un- 
employed workers who will benefit from such 
retraining. 


FOSTER CARE FOR DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


Among the children receiving public assistance, 
as among all children, there are some living in 
homes where they are not receiving proper care 
and protection. Under the new law, from May 1, 
1961, to June 30, 1962, these children may con- 
tinue to receive aid to dependent children, with 
the Federal Government sharing in the cost, even 
though they are removed from their homes by 
court order and placed in foster-family homes. 

Under the new law the Federal Government 
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will participate in payments for foster-family 
care for a dependent child under the following 
conditions: (1) He would otherwise meet the 
existing definition of dependent child except for 
his removal after April 30, 1961, from his home 
by a court that has found that it is contrary to 
the child’s welfare to continue living there; (2) 
the assistance agency is responsible for his 
placement and care; (3) he is placed in a foster- 
family home as a result of the judicial determina- 
tion; and (4) he received aid to dependent chil- 
dren in or for the month in which the court action 
was initiated. 

When a State wishes to provide for such chil- 
dren through its program of aid to dependent 
children, the State plan must be amended to in- 
clude provisions for developing a plan for each 
child (including periodic review of the necessity 
for the child continuing in foster care) to ensure 
his proper care while he remains in foster care, 
and for providing services to improve the condi- 
tions in the home from which the child was re- 
moved or make possible his placement in the 
home of another, specified relative. The services 
of public child welfare services staff must be used 
to the maximum extent practicable in the place- 
ment of the child, and the foster-family home 
must be one licensed by the State or approved by 
the State licensing agency. 


DENIAL OF AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


Certain States have been denying assistance to 
needy children living in homes considered by the 
State to be contrary to their well-being. In Janu- 
ary 1961 the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare advised the State assistance agencies 
that Federal funds would be withheld after June 
30, 1961, if they continued to follow this pro- 
cedure while the children remain in the home. 
Under Public Law 87-31, Federal funds will not 
be withheld for any period before September 1, 
1962, because of action taken by States as the 
result of a statutory requirement that denies aid 
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to a child because of the conditions in the home 
in which the child is living. 


TRAINING GRANTS FOR PUBLIC WELFARE 
PERSONNEL 


Two changes are made in the provision for 
training grants for public welfare personnel, first 
authorized in 1956. (Thus far Congress has made 
no appropriation for this purpose.) The new law 
extends the authorization for such grants through 
June 30, 1963, and increases the Federal share of 
State expenditures for the purpose from 80 per- 
cent to 100 percent, effective for allotments for 
the fiscal years 1961-62 and 1962-63. 


MEDICAL CARE FOR RECIPIENTS 
OF OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE 


Concern over the rising costs of medical care 
and recognition of the seriousness of the problem 
led Congress to include in the 1961 legislation a 
provision increasing the Federal share of such 
costs for recipients of old-age assistance. In 1960 
Congress had authorized Federal sharing in ex- 
penditures for medical care in behalf of aged 
recipients, within an average expenditure of $12 
per recipient per month (over and above the 
general formula for Federal participation). The 
1961 law, effective for expenditures made after 
June 30, 1961, increases the amount to an average 
monthly expenditure of $15 per recipient. 


PUERTO RICO, THE VIRGIN ISLANDS, 
AND GUAM 


To enable Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and 
Guam to take advantage of the liberalizing 
amendments, the new law makes proportionate 
increases in the ceilings on the annual Federal 
grants that may be made to these jurisdictions 
for public assistance. 
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Current Operating Statistics 


TaBLe 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-61 
{In thousands; data corrected to May 10, 1961] 
























































Retire eme nent, disability, and survivor insurance | Tem- | Unemployment insurance 
Monthly retirement and Snrvivor benelits lapenaite ~ | 
| disability benefits ! | benefits, _ 

, ——— | —— ra | | roa 
Year . | Monthly | Lump-sum? | Railroad | Vet- | Unem- 
and Total Rail Civil | lina | Unem- | State Renae loy. 

th S a | av Veter- | , . | ploy- | ,. vy | — puy- 
anaes Social road | Service | ans ad Rail- Civil Veter- ment | laws | legis- ment 
Security | Retire- | Com- | yo Eg | Social road | Service | ans Ad-| Social io. ‘| | lation "= | Insur- 
Act | ment | mission?| tration * | Security | Retire- | Com- minis- Secu- | Other anes | | ance 
| Act ae |} Act‘ ment mis- tra- | rity Act A ot 9 | Act? 
| | Act* | sion* | tion® | aie | 
| Number of beneficiaries 
1960 | | | 
Mar ees | 532.6 | 2,973.1 3,368.7 248. 5 9 | 77.8 | 19.5 | 29.4 | 73.0 
| > eS 10, 664.4 | 534.5 | | 2,980.5 | 3,393.3 9.4 a 72.8 | 17.2 | 25.2 | 48.6 
~ S a 10, 733.5 537.1 | | 2,993.2 | 3,415 9 6 | 71.9| 17.6] 21.6 | 35.6 
ee 5. | 10,818.1 540.6 | | 3,009.2 | 3, 3 f 70.5 | 16.3 | 22.4 35.9 
July | 10, 909.0 | 543.1 | 5 | 3,022.1 3, 8 | 5 63.5 | 13.4 | 21.0 | 43.6 
Aug... oonvest 10,978.3 546.4 | 3,037.0 | 3, lL] 151.4} 66.9 16.2 | 33.5 | 68.4 
Sept...|...-....-..| 11,024.4 | 550.2 3,050.3 | 3,: 3.8| 152.3 | 1,280.0] 63.3 14.4 | 34.3 | 106.0 
Oct | .| 11,071.6 | 551.5 3,059.4 3 8 | | £4” ae 52.0 14.3 | 33.8 | 86.6 
ate MS 11, 198.2 | 551.1 | 3,064.3 | 3 3 7 aera 60.0 15.6 | 36.8 | 90.5 
i aa NS 11, 286.7 | 553.3 3,064.4 3,5 B10 (154.5 } 1,300.0 60.7 16.6 34.3 | 101.9 
| | | } | 

1961 | | 

Jan a E 11,367.3 | 555.3 | 381.7 | 3,064.8 |} 256.1 | 60.0 16.9 37.5 | 120.2 
ee 11,477.56 | 557.3} 383.4] 3,074.0 | 3,599.3 | 256.9 65.9 17.3 | 29.1 120.8 
a 11, 587.2 560.0 | 386.5 | 3,078.7 | 3 |} 259.5 81.1 | 21.5 | 29.4 122.0 











1940....|$1, 183,462 | $17,150 | $114,166 | 





1941....| 1,079, 648 51,169 119,912 | 

1942....| 1,124,351 76,147 122,806 | 

1943_. 911,696 92,943 125,795 | 

1944... 1,104,638 | 113,487 129, 707 | 

1945 2,047,025 148,107 137,140 | = * * Sees 
1946... 5,135,413 | 222,320 | 149,188 333 eo) ee 
1947_. 4,658,450 | 287,554 | 177,053 d 

1948. _ 4,454,705 | 352,022 | 208,642 | 36,011 | $918 | 413,912 | 32,315 

1949. 5,613,168 | 437,420 | 240,893 | 39,257 4,317 | 477,406 | 33,158 

1950_. 5,196, 761 651,409 | 254,240 | 43,884 8, 491,579 | 32,740 

1951 5,503,855 |1,321,061 268, 733 49, 527 14,014 | 519,398 | 57,337 

1952 6, 285, 237 [1,539,327 | 361,200 | 74,085 | 19,986 | 572,983 | 63,298 

1953. . 7,353,396 |2,175,311 374,112 83,319 | 27,325 | 613,475 | 87,451 

1954_.._| 9,455,374 |2,697,982 | 428,900 93, 201 32,530 | 628,801 | 92,229 

1955__..| 10,275,552 |3,747,742 | 438,970 121, 847 39,362 | 688,426 | 112,871 














1 
2 
2 
3 
1956__../11, 193,067 |4 
5 
6 
8 
8 


1957_.._|13, 560,263 [5,744,490 | 538,501 | 143,826 | 58, 748,660 | 138,785 , 766, 

1958... .|17,431,357 |6,722,871 570,741 , 988 |2, | 153,947 74,185 | 794,253 | 132,908 920 |3,899, 236 82,035 | 228,824 
1959_. ._/18, 103,128 |8,063;765 7,209 | 641,914 |2,474,428 (2,063,303 | 180,883 | 93,713 | 818,984 { 171,295 66,160 |2, 563,084 17,391 | 224,536 
1960__._|19, 587,802 |8,764,298 | 741,194 | 705,197 |2,572,328 |3,316,211 | 201,251 | 105,660 | 864,429 | 164,286 5,874 |2, 866,761 553 | 157,690 


178, 366 15,995 8,552 | 68,740 | 16,412 7,129 
209,335 | 181,550 | 16,096 8,628 | 69,061 15, 256 6, 297 


217 | 
16,171 | 8,713 | 69,212| 15,150] 6,847 | 
| 


969 
595 | 
744 | 
G08 


1 
Apr....| 1,579,025 , 233 58, 666 57,801 
y...| 1,551,428 | 699,602 59,000 57,913 210, 665 181, 559 
June...} 1,556,920 | 706,357 59, 450 58, 202 213,280 | 183,506 
July....| 1,553,941 713,900 59,851 58,110 | 216,059 | 185,223 | 
Aug....| 1,600,443 | 719,391 60,275 58, 560 


| 
| 
,628,260 | 688,615 58,424 57,226 | 208,979 
694 
| 


16, 288 8,786 | 69,238 14,876 6,415 
16,350 8, 78: 73,481 13,375 4,829 


219,343 | 186,804 | 16,457 8,925 74,043 14,115 6,311 











SINT SD CoO WO 



































| 
| 746 
Sept_._| 1,606,859 723,216 | 60,722 60,103 | 218,622 | 187,747 | 16,531 8, 989 74, 560 13, 407 5,396 | 887 | 
Oct....| 1,596,419 726, 831 60, 898 61,059 219, 562 188, 258 | 16,619 9,134 75,826 10,995 5,670 | 040 
Nov....| 1,653,772 734,720 | 60,918} 60,911 221,090 190, 157 16,673 9,155 75, 904 12,719 5,645 421 242, 593 
Dec....| 1,743,003 740,324 61,153 | 61,978 | 222, 126 195,997 | 16,898 9, 282 77,085 12,849 5, 966 | 125 313, 603 
i ] 
1961 | | | | 
Jan....| 1,857,803 | 746,357 61,400 | 62,191 223, 165 196,897 | 16,828 9,453 | 78,7387 12,474 6,700 | 7,359 414, 230 
Feb....| 1,859,489 | 754,870 61, 685 62,795 | 217,120 | 198,622} 16,829 9,530 | 77,078 | 13,893 6,499 | 5,203 | 415,800 
Mar....| 1,952,186 | 762,958 62,045 | 63,837 | 224,560 199,851 | 17,109 9,637 | 80,745 16,939 7,858 | 5,942 | 478,664 
1 Under Social Security Act, (1) retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and data not adjusted for underpayments and recoveries. 
husband’s benefits and benefits (partly estimated) to children of old-age 1 Average weekly number of beneficiaries. Includes payments to unem- 
beneficiaries (including disabled children aged 18 or over, beginning Jan. ployed Federal workers from Jan. 1955 and to unemployed ex-servicemen 
1957) and (2) disability benefits—beginning July 1957 to disabled workers from Nov. 1958, made by States as agents of Federal Government. Includes 
and, beginning Oct. 1958, to their dependents. Beginning Dec. 1951, includes temporary unemployment compensation programs, June 1958-July 1959. 
spouse's annuitities under Railroad Retirement Act. 1! From Sept. 1944 to July 1949, under Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, 
? Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontrib- readjustment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of 
utory payments made under Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act World WarlII. From Oct. 1952 to Jan. 1960, under Veterans’ Readjustment 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to Assistance Act, unemployment compensation benefits to veterans. Some 
survivors under joint and survivor elections. payments made after expiration dates. Number represents average weekly 
3 Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled vet- claims paid. 
erans undergoing training. 12 Payments: under Social Security Act annual data represent Treasury 
4 Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; beginning disbursements and, under Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified (for 
Jan. 1957, includes payments (partly estimated) to adult disabled children. both programs monthly benefit data, by month, are for benefits in current- 
5 Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning payment status); under Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, amounts 
Feb. 1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower’s (first paid Dec. 1951), certified; for Veterans Administration programs, except readjustment allow- 
widowed mother’s, parent’s, and child’s. ance progr: im, disbursements; under State unemployment insurance laws, 
* Payments to veterans’ widows, parents, and children; number, end of Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
qui arter. Act, checks issued; for civil-service programs, disbursements through June 
Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were ma 1949 and authorizations from July 1949. Civil-service and railroad unem- 
* Under railroad retirement, Federal civil-service, and veterans’ progr ums. ployment insurance data adjusted monthly, other data adjusted annually. 
® Represents average number of be neficiaries in a 14-day re ition period; Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
temporary disability benefits first payable July 1947. Begi ig July 1960, 
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TaBLE 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under selected 
social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 
1957-61 


[In thousands] 


TaBLE 3.—Estimated payrolls in employment covered by 
selected a ae in relation to civilian wages and salaries, 
by specified period, 1940-60 ! 


[Amounts in millions; corrected to May 31, 1961] 








Retirement, disability, and Unemployment 
survivor insurance insurance 
| | Rail- 


| 
Period Old-age | Rail- State (Federal) road 


and sur- = Federal road unem- | unem- | unem- 
vivors insure civil- retire- ploy- ploy- | ploy- 
insur- soe 2 | Service 3 ent |mentin-| ment | ment 
ance! | 8nce ment | surance‘| taxes §| insur- 


| 
| ance § 


Fiscal year: | 
1957-58 7_ .|$7,266,985| $926,403) $1,259,041)$575,282 $1,500,397 | $335,880! $99,891 




















1958-59 7__| 7,565,086] 894,995] 1,515,852] 525,369] 1,675,286] 324,020) 102,014 
1959-60 7__| 9,842,685] 987,079] 1,509,695] 606,931] 2,164,757} 341,108) 152,998 

9 months | } 

ended: } 
March 1959) 5,073,759) 610,737) 1,138,382) 393,513| 991,667) 320,330) 72,414 
March 1960] 6,186,914} 639,371) 1,140,145) 457,906] 1,331,484) 336,007| 113,802 
March 1961) 7,599,493] 680,741) 1,305,515) 434,7 1464613} 340,021) 116,598 

| 

1960 
March..... 1,006,980} 93,034) 149,400} 49,942} 13,288} 20,774) 35,223 
Agee. . ..<-- | 774,642} 81,968} 122,188} 17,028} 273,789] 2,339) 884 
|. SRR 1,865,591) 176,087 118,129} 81,561} 531,420) 1,641) 7,205 
June ?___.... 1,015,538} 89,683} 129,233] 50,436} 28,064) 1,120) 31,107 
July........| 345,944) 29,952} 162,091} 17,121] 221,125) 674| 71 
August__...| 1,596,615) 146,950] 139,442} 83,320) 481,092 807} 10,501 
September..| 678,887) 61,473) 156,682) 52,464 11,488) 607| 28,223 
October....- 348,088] 31,165! 144,032} 15,037] 144,580) 541 890 
November._| 1,270,214] 116,266) 139,565] 80,571] 293,950 692} 9,785 
, December. | 510,927) 36,747} 114,062} 48,288) 14,633) 847| 28,655 

| } | 

1961 | | 
January....| 287,326] 21,670) 159,785) 12,842} 83,875] 32,045) 748 

958 


120,024) 77,142 


196,811} 289,106} 5,422 
169,832) 47,953 


17,000) 14,702) 31,663 








| 7 
February...| 1,385,958] 123,931) 
March | 1,175,534 112,588] 

' 


' ' 





1 Represents contributions of employees, employers, and the self-employed 
in employments covered by old-age and survivors insurance; beginning Jan- 
uary 1951, on an estimated basis, with suitable subsequent adjustments; 
beginning May 1951, includes deposits in the trust fund by States under 
voluntary coverage agreements; beginning December 1952, adjusted for 
employee-tax refunds. 

2 Represents contributions of employees, employers, and the self-employed 
in employments covered by disability insurance, on an estimated basis with 
suitable subsequent adjustments; includes deposits in the trust fund by 
States under voluntary coverage agreements; adjusted for employee refunds; 
beginning July 1959, excludes transfers from the railroad retirement account 
to the disability insurance trust fund under the financial interchange pro- 
visions of the Railroad Retirement Act. 

? Represents employee and employing agency (Government) contribu- 
tions. 

4 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penal- 
ties and interest collected from employers and, in 3 States, contributions 
from employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State tem- 
porary disability insurance funds. Data reported by State agencies. 

5 Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act. 

* Beginning 1947, also covers railroad temporary disability insurance. 

7 Except for State unemployment insurance, as shown in the Final State- 
ment of Receipts and Expenditures of the U.S. Government. 

Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U.S. Gor- 
ernment and other Treasury reports, unless otherwise noted. 
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| Wage and salary! 


| disharsemente ?} Payrolls in employment ! covered by— 


























































| | 
| Old-age, | Railroad 
| | survivors, State | retirement 
| and unemployment |} and unem- 
disability insurance ployment 
| insurance 4 insurance ? 
Period | |. 
| | | 
| Total |Civilian Per- Per. | | Per- 
cent cent | | cent 
| | of ci- of ci- | of ci- 
} vilian| vilian| vilian 
| Amount | wages Amount * wages Amount vages 
| | and } and } | and 
| | | Sala- | Sala- | Sala- 
| | | | ries § | ries | ries 
er | —— aol — 
Calendar | 
year: | | } | 
$49,818) $49,255) $35,668) 72.2 $32,352) 65.7; $2,280 4.6 
62,086; 60,220) 45,286) 75.2 41,985; 69.7 2,697) 4.5 
82,109} 75,941) 57,950) 76.3 54,548) 71.8) 3,394 4.5 
105,619} 91,486) 69,379) 75.8) 65,871} 72.0) 4,100) 4.5 
117,016) 96,983) 73,060) 75.3 68,886] 71.0} 4,523 4.7 
7, 563} 95,744) 71,317) 74.5 66,411) 69.4 4,530} 4.7 
, 866) 104,048; 79,003) 75.9 73,145} 70.3 4,883} 4.7 
,843| 118,776) 992,088] 77.5 86,234) 72.6; 5,113) 4.3 
5,179) 131,209) 101,892) 77.7 95,731) 73.0) 5, 539) 4.2 
,356| 130,108} 99,645) 76.6] 93,520) 71.9} 5,133) 3.9 
6, 367) 141,368) 109,439) 77.4) 102,765) 72.7 5,327; 3.8 
70,714; 162,030} 131,000) 80.8) 118,243) 73.0) 6,101; 3.8 
,857| 174,385) 143,000) 82.0) 127,320| 73.0) 6,185} 3.5 
106} 187,769) 155,000} 82.5 138,657; 73.8) 6,147) 3.3 
259| 186,308} 154,000} 82.7| 136,594] 73.3| 5.630] 3.0 
902) 201,124) 169,000} 84.0) 158,439} 78.8) 5,801 2.9 
634) 217,971) 185,000} 84.9 175,342} 80.4) 6,203) 2.8 
, 548} 228,904/ 201,000) 84.3 184,837} 80.7) 6,177) 2.7 
673) 229,906) 202,000) 84.3 183,936; 80.0) 5,722) 2.5 
206) 248,333) 220,000) 85.2 199,912} 80.5 5,750 2.3 
} | | 
1959 | 
Jan-Mar..| 62,853 51,000) 81.1) 46,420} 76.9) 1,422) 2.4 
Apr-June_| 65,021) 54,000} 83.1) 49,566] 79.2) 1,473) 2.4 
July-Sept_| 64,922 55,000} 84.7] 50,405} 80.7 1,441} 2.3 
Oct-Dec..| 65,374 57,000 87.2 53,521) 85.1 1,414 2.2 
1960 
Jan-Mar. 67,174 83.4) 49,936; 77.2 1,415 2.2 
Apr-June_| 68,269 85.0} 51,966} 79.0 1,425} 2.2 
July-Sept.| 68,735 87.3} 49,994) 75.5 1,440) 2.2 





1 Excludes Alaska and Hawaii, except as otherwise noted. Earnings and 
payroll data are before deduction of social insurance contributions. Data 
for 1958-60 preliminary. 

2 Wages and salaries paid in cash and in kind. Excludes Alaska and 
Hawaii and includes pay of Federal personnel in all areas. Quarterly data 
seasonally adjusted 

3 Taxable plus nontaxable 


wages paid in specified periods. 
4 Excludes earnings of sel 


smployed persons, who have been covered since 
Jan. 1, 1951. Beginning 5, quarterly data exclude wages and salaries of 
agricultural labor, now reported only on annual basis. Beginning 1957, 
includes the Armed Forces; see footnote 5. Beginning 1960, includes Alaska 
and Hawaii. 

5 Beginning 1957, represents percent of total wages and salaries (Armed 
Forces, including those overseas, covered under 1956 legislation). 

6 Beginning 1955, includes salaries of Federal, State, and local government 
employees. Beginning 1960, includes Alaska and Hawaii. 

7 Includes a small amount of taxable wages for Alaska and Hawaii. Be- 
ginning 1947, includes temporary disability insurance. 

Source: Data on wage and salary disbursements from Office of Business 
Economics, Department of Commerce; payrolls covered by selected programa 
from reports of administrative agencies. 
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TaBLe 4.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-61 ! 


[In thousands] 





| Assets at end of period ? 


State accounts 


) 
| Railroad unemployment insurance account ? 



































| 
Period Invested | Bal- 
| Tota | BUS. | Cash Deposits | Interest | With- | Balance | Deposits | tnterest | With- | SUC? 
assets ment balances | transfers 4 earned drawals 5 ¢ period transfers earned drawals of pe- 
securities # | | riod 58 
Cumulative, peers c 
1996-March 196 ines $6, 063, 7 $5,989,350 | $21,449 ($30,315,226 | $3,220,420 |$27,824,169 | $5,711,477 | $2,071,465 | $221,247 | $2,275,951 | $16,761 
Calendar years: | 
1958 | 7,113,981 8,691 | 1,642,198 198, 989 3,541,352 6,940,754 103, 858 4,441 282,330 88, 240 
} 6,876,956 8,683 | 2,058,273 177,850 | 2,296,839 | 6,880,037 259, 971 828 343,7 5,330 
6, 638, 357 6, 596 2, 299, 539 194,510 2,748, 243 6,625,843 294, 118 282 284, 450 15, 280 
7,720,602 | 44,826 1,574,516 219,651 | 2,926,370 | 7,359,603 90, 442 6, 459 222,660 | 168,396 
| 6,709,422 5,946 | 1,946,469 179,133 2,796,920 6, 688, 285 114, 832 2,396 256 , 290 29,334 
| 38 | 6,668,514 13,800 2,168, 960 182,213 2, 366, 286 6,673,172 345, 642 | 226 368, 158 7,044 
| 
January-March..........- | 6,455,224 | 6,401,498 | 5,125 290, 501 45,068 771,097 | 6,444,510 79, 908 55 79,936 | 5,357 
i = eee 6,688,138 | 6,668,514 | 13,800 837,027 44,699 653,063 | 6, 673,17: 62,814 56 61,183 7,044 
July-September... ......-. | 6,863,047 6,801,553 | 4,659 | 718,263 52,438 593, 804 6,850,069 72, 261 75 73,809 5,571 
October-December - . ...- | 6,652,737 6,638,357 | 6, 596 453,747 52,305 730,278 | 6,625,843 79,135 | 96 69,522 | 15,280 
| | 
1961 | | | 
January-Marchb........... 6,063, 768 5,989, ead 21,449 330,714 47,359 1,292,439 | 5,711,477 81,228 109 79,855 16,761 











1 Beginning 1949, not strictly comparable with data for earlier years because 
of differences in accounting methods in source materials used. 

? Beginning 1949, total investments plus cash balances differ from total 
assets on a ledger basis by the sum of items in transit or suspense at the end 
of period. B December 1954, includes transactions and assets of 
the Federal unemployment account, under the Employment Security Ad- 
ministrative Financ Act of 1954; beginning September 1956, includes 
undistributed appro tions. Beginning September 1960, includes trans- 
actions and assets of the employment security administration account under 
the Employment Security Act of 1960 (Social Security Amendments of 1960). 

3 Includes accrued interest purchased, and repayments on account of 
accrued interest on bonds at time of purchase. 

‘ Includes, when applicable, loans and transfers from the Federal unem- 
ployment account and/or transfers from undistributed appropriations. 

+ Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insur- 
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ance account from July 1939 to May 1941 and from July 1944 to May 1947 
tota $107 million. 
* Includes withdrawals totaling $79 million for temporary disability insur- 
ance benefits from Oct. 1946 to Aug. 1948. 
7 Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability program. Beginning 
a 1958, includes transactions and assets of the railroad unemploy- 
administration fund. Beginning September 1959, includes 
comets (advances) from and repayments to railroad retirement account. 
* From 1941-57 includes transfers totaling $106 million to the account from 
unemployment insurance administration funds; and, from Nov. 
1948 to Jan. 1950, transfers of $12 million out of the account to adjust funds 
available for administrative expenses because of retroactive credits taken by 
pe ape oN under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act amend 
ments of 1948. 
Source: Unpublished Treasury reports. 
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Taste 5.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance and disability insurance trust funds, by specified period, 1937-61 


{In thousands] 






































































Receipts | Transfers | Expenditures | Assets at end of period 
} under = — aici heen Se Se 
| financial 
Period Net con- | interchange | Invested 
tribution | Net with Benefit Adminis- | in U.S. Cast Total 
oo interest railroad Scenes Govern- | ian & Deteores 
and | received 2 retirement a} ment a a 
| transfers ! account 3 | securities > | 
es | | | | t 
Old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
Cumulative, January 1937-March | } | | | 
Finn we EE Se ees eee Her Ae: $80,892,064 | $6,370,582 | —$704,400 | $64,410,758 $1,838, 466 $19, 242,881 $1,066, 141 $20, 309, 021 
Scal year | | 
DT UE aie hadpcchinks) namaddededae asian 7, 266, 985 557,274 BANG i! Ace 7,874,932 165, 604 21,764, 189 | 1,048,411 22,812,600 
lg | 7,565, 086 540,279 | —121,300 9,049,146 206,094 | 20,474,430 | 1,066, 994 21,541,424 
Pa Ten tiindvedoesenahsbeblbaehins | ,842, 685 | 499,793 | —583,100 | 10,269,709 202,369 | 19,748,848 | 1,079,877 20,828,725 
9 months ended: } } 
PE a cnndscavocadedeek ima | 5,073,759 | 306, 912 | —121,300 6, 581,796 | 151,864 | 20,411,558 926, 753 21,338,310 
March 1960 6,186,914 | 7,597,175 | 147,870 | 18,977,197 | 1,015,730 19,992,926 
March 1961 7,599, 493 8, 249,579 164,497 | 19,242,881 1,066, 141 20,309,021 
| 
| | 
| 1,006, 980 880,613 | 24,319 18,977,197 1,015,730 19, 992, 926 
774,642 885,907 | 17,110 | 18,911,431 969,627 | 19,881,058 
| 1,865, 591 | 887,003 | 18, 241 19,365,749 1,480,214 20,845,963 
1,015, 538 | 899,624 | 19,148 | 19,748,848 1,079,877 20,828,725 
345,944 | 894,428 | 15,980 | 19,246,007 1,020, 328 | 20, 266, 335 
1,596,615 901, 295 | 22,422 | 19,748, 038 1, 205, 463 | 20, 953, 501 
| 678, 887 904,202 | 22, | 19,631, 126 1,088,912 | 20,720,038 
48,088 | 899, 689 | 20,210 | 19,161,475 1,006,251 | 2, 167,727 
1,270,214 911,028 19,502 | 19,218,415 1, 204, 493 | 20, 512,908 
510,927 915, 962 | —10,433 | 19,128,245 1,196, 255 | 20,324,499 
| 
5 teil EB AED be AS, APR I 287, 326 920, 696 | 26,507 | 18, 688,575 978,442 19,667,017 
February 1,385, 958 940,878 | 22, 254 18, 584, 964 1,521, 232 20, 106, 195 
a cksanttonesscosaduadbethuuaimaaniel 1,175, 534 | 961, 402 25, 546 19, 242, 881 1,066, 141 20, 309, 021 
Disability insurance trust fund 
stints 
Cumulative, January 1957-March 1961 7.) $3,826,418 $128,110 $26,100 $1,522,649 $102, 236 $2, 269,929 $85,813 2, 355, 743 
926, 403 ft | ee or 168, 420 12,112 1,054, 458 44,515 | 1,098,973 
894, 995 |) eee | 339, 231 21,410 1,606, 87 59,747 1,666, 621 
7,079 47,641 26, 100 528, 304 31,922 2, 100, 862 66, 352 | 2,167,214 
9 months ended: 
March 1959 610, 737  & ) See 233, 962 20, 600 1,426,704 44,411 | 1,471,115 
March 1960_ | 639, 371 23,951 21,400 339,006 31,177 1,871,496 59, 664 | 1,931, 160 
March 1961 680,741 ph Eee 486, 694 35, 487 2, 269,929 85,813 | 2,355,743 
93,034 SE Rahtrnkonnmerten 47,386 250 1,871, 496 59, 664 | 1,931, 160 
81,968 St Uschubdacsaclon 47,479 248 1,906, 121 59,524 | 1,965, 645 
_=eee 176,057 | | eee 46, 248 | 248 1,989, 492 106, 702 2,096, 194 
June 7_. -| 89, 683 22, 457 4,700 45, 571 248 2,100,862 66,352 2,167,214 
\ ees —_ 29,952 5 46,77: 266 2,090, 461 59,772 | 2,150,234 
) SC ai 146, 950 47,868 266 2, 169, 103 80,895 | 2,249,999 
September........- ion 61,473 49,390 266 2,194,914 7, 254 2,262,168 
 ennncons 31,165 50,310 254 2,179,583 63,804 2, 243,387 
November.......-. 116, 266 48, 415 254| 2200, 435 111,661 | 2,312,095 
36, 747 51,814 33, 430 2,179,930 108,908 | 2, 288, 839 
| 
21, 671 61, 367 251 2, 164,131 84,960 | 2,249,091 
123,931 62,605 251 2,178, 67: 132,673 | 2,311,351 
112, 68,154 251 2,269,929 | 85,813 | 2,355,743 








t 





' January 1937-June 1940, equals sgucepsttins transferred (estimated 
net proceeds of taxes after deduction of estimated administrative expenses); 
July 1940-December 1950, equals taxes collected; beginning January 1951, 
equals amounts appropriated (estimated tax collections with suitable subse- 
quent adjustments). Beginning May 1951, includes deposits by States 
under voluntary coverage agreements. For 1947-51 includes amounts 
appropriated to meet costs of benefits payable to certain veterans’ survivors. 
ae for the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund and January 
1959 for the disability insurance trust fund, includes deductions for refund 
of estimated amount of employee-tax overpayment. 

3 In addition to interest an _ on investment, includes annual inter- 
fund transfers of interest as follows: (1) Under the financial interchange, 
to the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund from the railroad retire- 
ment account, 1954-57; to the railroad retirement account from the old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund, 1958 to date; and beginning 1959, to the 
disability insurance trust fund from the railroad retirement account. (2) 
On reimbursed administrative expenses, to the old-age and survivors in- 
surance trust fund from the disability insurance trust fund, 1958 to date 
(see footnote 4). 

’ The purpose of the financial interchange provision of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act, as amended, is to place the trust funds in the same position in 
which they would have been, had railroad employment always been covered 
under the old-age, survivors, and disability insurance system. Payments 
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from the trust fund(s) to the railroad retirement account, beginning July 
1958, are indicated by negative figures; payments to the trust fund(s) from 
the account, beginning June 1959, by positive figures; Footnote 2 indicates 
the treatment of interest transfers. 

4 Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 
1951, adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales 
of services. Beginning October 1953, includes expenses for central office 
building construction. Since the January 1957 inception of the disability 
insurance trust fund, most administrative expenses are paid initially from 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund with subsequent reimbursement 
(plus interest, see footnote 2) from the disability insurance trust fund for 
the allocated cost of disability insurance operations. The Treasury Depart- 
ment is reimbursed from the appropriate trust fund for its expenses as incurred. 

§ Book value: Includes net unamortized premium and discount, accrued 
interest purchased, and repayments on account of interest accrued on bonds 
at the time of purchase. 

* Includes transactions of predecessor fund, the old-age reserve account, 
January 1937-December 1939. 

7 Revised to correspond with Final Statement of Receipts and Expenditures 
of the U. S. Government. 

Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Govern- 
ment and unpublished Treasury reports. 
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TaBLE 6.—Oid-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status at the end of selected 
months, December 1948-March 1961, by type of benefit, and monthly benefits awarded, March 1961 ! 


{Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Apr. 26, 1961] 



































































































: Titan , “ne 
| Total pis |_Wile’sor husband's Child’s Witew'l orn | pen 
Item ] Old-age | apitity 3 or wid- | “er’s ent’s 
| Total | OASI? DI? | Total | OASI? | DI? | Total | OASI? | Dit. }oe" 
| Number 
In current-payment | | | | 
status at end | 
of— | | 
December | 
948 | 2,314,557) 2,314, 557)......... t? =a 581,265) 581,265)......... 210,253} 142,223) 11,903 
1950... 3,477,243) 3,477,243)......... e 770, 984 .| 699,703) 699, 703) 314,189] 169,438 14,579 
1952... | 5,025,549) 5,025, 549)........- 2, 643, 933 737 7 938,751; 938,751) 454,563) 228,984 21,460 
1954_. | 6,886,450) 6,886, 480) .. a d 2 i, 160, 770|1, 160,770). 638,091) 271,536) 25,057 
Pi cenuiteanacnst | 9,128,121) 9,128, 121|- 1,340, 995/1,340, 995) 913,069) 301,240) 26,880 
} RRS |12, 430, 234) 12, 162,177 ° a 1,624, 135 aa 18, 107|1, 232,583) 353,964) 30,065 
| | | ty 
1960 | | } | os a 
|, ae 113,961,809) 13, 465, 340] 496, 469|7,656,332| 357, 134/2,241,077|2,188,236|  52,841/1,861,972)1,775,478| 86,494/1,432,060| 378,348} 34,886 
April... aenecie 114,057, 718|13,549,261| 508,457|7,702,270| 363,878|2, 253, 653| 2,199,026)  54,627/1,877,229/1,787, 277| 89, 952| 1,445,017; 380,602) 35,069 
ne. ag 14, 148, 567/13,635,468) 513,090|7,752,618| 365, 558|2, 265, 762|2, 210,630 55, 132|1,889, 21111, 796,802} 92,409|1,457,644| 382,462 35,312 
June... 14, 261, 828/13, 740,278} 521,550/7,812,999) 370, 787|2, 279, 907|2, 223, 531 56, 376/1,903,451/1,809,064) 94,387 i1, 471,340} 387,858) 35,486 
July..... 14,375, 965| 13,840,326] 535,639|7,875,367| 380, 069/2, 294, 600/2,236,210} —58,390)1,912,691/1,815,511) 97, 180)1, 484, = 392,711) 35,600 
August |14, 464, 302) 13,919, 009) 545, 293/7,921,218|} 385,628)2,305,010/2, 245,319 59, 691/1,923,378)1,823, 404 99, 974'1, 497, 395, 553 35,729 
September..._...- \14, 525, 713}13,970, 645| 555,068|7,951,700| 390, 884) 2,314, 197/2, 253,110} 61, 087/1,931,730)1,828,633) 103,097)1, 508, 357 392,969} 35,87 
SEE ncmevcinigtivals 14, 576,805) 14,010, pa 566,043|7,982,182} 398, 065/2,320,478/2,258 161} 62,317|1,930,584/1,824,923) 105,661/1,517,893) 391,633] 35,970 
November. ....... 14,730,467) 14,090,299] 640, 168/8,025,477| 433, 555\2,336,351/2,265,268|  71,083/1,974,723|1,839,193| 135, 530/1,530,558| 393,734] 36,069 
December. ......- |14, 844, 589)14, 157,138) 687, 451/8,061,469, 455,371/2,345,983)2,269,384) 76,599)2,000, 451/1,844,970 166, 481)1, 048,068 401,358) 36,114 
1961 | | | | 
| | 
January --... .|14,939, 751/14, 213,585] 726,166'8,098,682) 475,322 2,353, 523)2, 272,941 80, 578) 2,017, 162/1,846,896) 170, 266)1,553,909) 405,034) 36,123 
February --........ 15,076,831|14,326,403| 750,428|8,167,417| 486,903)2,370,481|2,287,033| 83,448/2,040,759/1,860,682| 180,077) iL, 567,546) 407,601) 36,124 
| ee RR SRE. 15, 203, 004/14, 412,243) 790,851/8,224,863) 506, 568/2,385,295/2,296,980) 88,315/2,062,962/1,866,994/ 195, 968) 1,578,067; 409,207) 36,132 
| | | i | 
Awarded, March | | | | | | 
__ ee eae 213, 662) 158, 134) 55, 528) 85,415 28, 809| aaaees | 25,724 7,715) £3,100) 23,156 19,004) 16,875) 6,715 249 
Monthly amount 
In current-payment | | 
status at end | | 
of— } 
December: } 
1 + +, 307.3) $4,307.3 $162.2 
. 126, 856.5 -a--~----| 11,994.9) 11,904.9 534.9 
0| 205,179. 19,178.4) 19,178.4 887.0 
2.0) 339, 342.0) | 32,270.6| 32, 270.6) 1,188.6 
2.9) 482,592. ¢ “ 48, 325.6 48, 325.6) . 5, 1,364.8 
.6| 677, 103.7) .7| 71,230.1| 70,814.8 .2) 64,130. : 4 94.0) 63,976. 6) 1,588.3 
| | | | | | | | 
| | | } 
| | | } 
.5| 830, 499.3 85,944.7| 84,036.9] 1,907.8) 82,535.4 2,691.6) 81,611.0} 21,861.0) 2,065.2 
37.8) 837,032.8) 3 86, 511.7) 84,544.8) 1,966.9) 83,345.; 2,789.3) $2,473.6] 22,054.6} 2,082.0 
.6| 843, 667.9) a 569, § 87,059.0) 85,076.9) 1,982.1) 84,008.3) 2,862.6) 83,312.3) 22,210.7) 2,102.0 
52.5) 851,791.2) 38,071. 4/575,2 87,700.6| 85,675.8] 2,024.8} 84,788.! 2,923.7} 84,229. 2) 22, 609.0} 2,117.4 
-9| 860,049.1| 39,073.8/581, 5 88, 384.5) 86,287.7| 2,096.8) 85,363. 3,007.2) 85,130.7} 22,996.3) 2,128.0 
y. | . .5I 866,476.7| 39,717.8|585, 47 88 "383.7 86,741.8) 2,142.0) 85,994. 3,092.0) 85,998. 7) 23, 219. 2| 2,139.1 
September_....... | 910,963. 2) 870,614.1) 40,349. 1/588, 89, 294.2) 87,106.3) 2,187.8) 86,525. 3,190.3) 86,719.1) 23,049.0| 2,151.8 
LC ae 915,056.5) 873,929.7) 26.8/590, 89,584.5) 87,356.3) 2,228.1) 86,510.§ ‘ 3,272.5) 87,359.9| 23,000.2| 2,160.9 
November........| 924, 844.3] 879, 453.8) f 90, .1) 87,669.5| 2,482.6) 88,320.0) 84,182.0) 4,138.1) 88,188.7) 23,166.0) 2,171.8 
December... .....-| 936, 320.6} 888,320.5) 48,000. 2|596 90, 502.6) 87,867.0| 2,635.6) 93,275.3 ene 4,697.1) 89,053.6) 23,794.7| 2,177.9 
| | | | | | | 
1961 | 
| | | | | | | | | | | 
ye Poe | 943, 254.1) 892,932.3) 50,321.7|600, 273.7! 42,442.5| 90,861.4| 88,105.2] 2,756.2} 93,952.9] 88,829.7) 5,123.1) 89,712.5| 23,829.7] 2,181.5 
February -..-_....- | 953, 491.9] 901,777.7| 51,714. 2/606, 594.2) 43,474.5| 91,635.1] 88,794.4] 2,840.7] 95,008.1| 89,609.0| 5,399.1] 90,621.3| 23,974.4| 2,184.3 
ae 962,808.8) 908,724.0) 54,084.7611,741.4) 45,245.5) 92,278.3) 89,287.9 2,990. 4! 05, 081.9) 00,083. ¢) 5, _Y 91,328.2) 24,097.7| 2,186.5 
j | | | } 
Awarded, March | | | | | | | 
RE eS | 14,108.9) 10,675.3) 3,433.7| 6,981.1) 2,618.1 1,322.0} 1,060.7 261.4| 1,692.8} 1, 138.7| 664.1) 1,059.6} 418.0 17.2 
| | | | | | | 
1 For an explanation of the treatment of dual entitlements, see the Bulletin 50-4. 
for April 1957, p. 29, table 4, footnote 1. 4 Includes benefits payable to disabled persons aged 18 or over—dependent 
2 Benefits under the old-age and survivors insurance (OASI) parts of the children of disabled, deceased, or retired workers—whose disability began 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance program are payable from the before age 18. 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to old-age insurance (retired- 5 To effect the benefit increases provided by the 1958 amendments, certain 
worker) beneficiaries and their dependents and to survivors of deceased operations affecting statistical data on monthly benefits and lump sums 
workers. Benefits under the disability insurance (DI) part of the program awarded and monthly benefits in current-payment status were suspended 
are payable from the disability insurance trust fund to disability insurance for December 1958; figures on benefits in current-payment status at the end 
(disabled-worker) beneficiaries and their dependents. of December 1958 are therefore not available, but corresponding data as of 
3 Monthly benefits to disabled workers under age 65. For months before the end of November 1958 are shown in their place. 
November 1960, disability benefits were limited to disabled workers aged 
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TaBLE 7.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Wife’s or husband’s monthly benefits in current-payment status at 
end of selected months, by type of benefit and type of claim, 1950-60 


(Included in table 6; amounts in thousands; data corrected to Apr. 25, 1961] 












































Total Aged wife’s ! Young wife’s 2 Husband’s 
Year and month ‘ieee room [ VE eee —_—|——_—_ 
Total OASI3 DI: | Total OASI3 DI3 Total OASI3 DI: Total OASL3 DI: 
| ! { ] 
| Number 
December: | | 
5 508, 350 508, 350 498, 688 498,688 |.........| 8,865 8,865 797 797 = 
646, 890 646, 890 614,513 | _ _%  } —rnneeee 29, 388 29, 388 2,989 4 >a 
| 737,859 | 787,859 |.. -| 699,797 | 699,797 |_.... .--| 33,784 | 33,784 4,278 ot oer 
| 887,845 | 887,845 |........- 840,019 | 840,019 |.........| 41,425 | 41,425 |..._..___ 6, 401 FY Rare 
1,015,892 | 1,015,892 |_......_- 058,755 | 968,755 |........- 49,225 | 49,225 |......... 7,912 A) 
1,191,963 | 1,191,963 |_...'..._- 1,124,616 | 1,124,616 |.......-- 57, 284 2. ee 10,063 10,063 Seideniam 
1956 
} | | 
. ie PR ee | 1,255,018 | 1,255,018 |......... | 1,183,899 | 1,183,899 |_____- 60,404 | 60,404 |__.___. 10,715 | 10,715 ae 
Re Tee 1,433,507 | 1,433,507 |......... 1,359,894 | 1,359,894 |..... 62,153 62,153 |.. wcaal 25,408 11,460 = 
1957 
cS Wébtwodestitaand 1,718,969 | 1,718,969 |......._. 1,631,346 ec 8 ) eee 74, 782 , i | oS 12,841 12,841 . 
| SSIS Cee 1,827,048 | 1,827,048 |........- 1,732,130 & f: | .| 81,396 |) Sa 13,522 13,522 “ 
1958 
SSE Sa smect Bee | BLEED Tnecanaene | 1,843,236 | 1,843,236 |...__- -| 90,366 90,366 |_.... -| 13,812 13,812 x 
November ¢....................-| 2,081,001 | 2,018,860 | 12,231 | 1,916,632 1,911,787 | 4,845 | 100,092 | 92,722| 7,370 | 14,367 | 14,351 16 
1959 | | | 
DIR ss ga lv anecudetieeete | 2,141,761 | 2,108,534 | 33,227 | 2,005,736 | 1,992,796 | 12,940 | 121,094 | 100,906 | 20,188 | 14,931 | 14,832 99 
PE icticnadsaanctesaiuneun 2,208,017 | 2,160,103 47,914 | 2,059,821 | 2,042,382 | 17,439 | 133,225 | 102,900 30,325 14,971 14,821 1D 
| } | 
1960 | | | 
| | | 
See ee a ee 2,279,907 | 2,223,531 56,376 | 2,119,331 | 2,009,512 19,819 | 145,762 | 109,414 | 36, 348 14,814 14,605 209 
I RT .-| 2,345,983 | 2,269,384 76,599 | 2,165,372 | 2,143,697 21,675 | 165,936 | 111,222 54,714 14,675 14, 465 210 
1 | | | 
Monthly amount 
December: | | | 
1950. $11,994.9 | $11,994.9 B5.0 | $11,865.0 j.........| $114.0 | $15.9 $15.9 
| 14,709.5 | 14,709.5 |. | a DRE: lawcnnccss 421.1 58.2 58.2 
19,178.4 | 19,178.4 |_. | 18,631.1 | 18,581.1 |......... | 551.8 95.4 95.4 = 
| 24,017.1 24,017.1 | 9 23, 124.9 |..... Fe 744.3 | 147.9 147.9 “ 
32,270.6 | 32,270.6 | THR | 4) ee 1,038.9 710.6 | 210.6 |......... 
39,415.5 | 39,415.5 } 1 rf te 1,315.1 274.4 274.4 
| 
| | | | 
41,968.4 | 41,968.4 | 40, 257.5 |..... -| 1,416.5 | 1,416.5 |.........] 294.3] 204.3 
48, 325.6 48, 325.6 | GEBAS leccnccen- re Lee 2 4 319.8 319.8 
} 
195 | | 
a eae ere eS 58, 748.6 ae aeete 56, 582.2 GEN ienncansed &, AG, 4 | See 368.6 368. 
| ee ee 62,801.6 Ge S Esccccseue | 60, 433.9 ff ) a --| 1,970.3 | 1,970.3 See See 397.4 397.4 
| | | 
1958 | 
1 | | | 
an ee ee f 4 67,821.1 fA 4 tf See 65, 207.0 fe 2,201.8 | 2,201.8 |.....-- 412.4 412.4 
November 4... _. plains siceeitindliap tile s 71, 230.1 70,814.8 $415.2 | 68,240.2 68, 048.4 $191.8 | 2,552.3 | 2,329.4 | $222.9 437.6 437.0 $0.5 
1959 | | 
| 
| ee eee 8 a 81, 295.2 80,096.0 | 1,199.2 | 77,175.2 76, 659.6 515.6 | 3,618.8 | 2,938.6 680.2 501.3 497.9 3.4 
Ee A ----| 94,254.2 82, 526.8 | 1,727.3 79, 685.3 79,001.2 684.1 | 4,062.0 | 3,023.9 | 1,038.1 506.9 501.7 5.2 
1960 | | 
| | 
Pict ditidined kincsintundgaiindin 87, 700.6 85,675.8 | 2,024.8 | 82,619.8 81, 848.7 771.2 | 4,571.3 | 3,325.1 | 1,246.2 509.5 502.1 7.4 
SS eae eet 90,502.6 | 87,867.0 | 2,635.6 | 84,810.6 | 83,976.8 833.8 | 5,183.0 | 3,388.4 | 1,794.6 508.9 501.8 a 
1 Wife aged 65 or over, or wife aged 62-64 with no entitled children in her 3 See footnote 2, table 6, page 26. 
are 


are. 4 See footnote 5, table 6, page 26. 
2 Wife under age 65 with one or more entitled children in her care. 
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TaBLE 8.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: 


months, by type of claim, 1950-60 


{Included in table 6; amounts in thousands; data corrected to Apr. 25, 1961] 


Child’s monthly benefits in current-payment status at end of selected 











































































| Total Children of retired workers} Children of deceased workers {Children of disabled workers 
| j 
Year and month | ene Aged 18 Aged 18 | ans Aged 18 nr Aged 18 
| nder or over or over nder or over . nder or over 
Total | age 18 (dis- | (dis- Total age 18 (dis- Total age 18 (dis- 
abled) ! | abled) ! abled) ! | abled) ! 
— | 
Number 
699, 703 46,241 | 46,241 653, 462 
846, 247 7,753 | 67,753 778, 494 
938, 751 74,688 | 74,688 864,063 
1,053, 195 89,748 | 89,748 963,447 |_.._. 
1,160,771 106, 508 | 106,508 1,054,262 |.._.__- 
1,276, 240 122,042 | 122,042 | 1,154,198 |... 
| 
Rt acccd 50 are 1,316,7 | 127,307 | 127,307 |........- 1,189,331 | 1,189,331 
eS oe eee 1,340,995 | | 131,013 | 131,013 |... 2.2. 1,209,982 | 1,209,982 
1957 | 
1,427,435 | 1,417,231 | 10,204 | 158,849 | 153,153 | 5,696 | 1,268,586 1,264,078 | 4,508 |......... ee eee 
1, 502,077 | 1,473,208 | 28,869 | 179,697 | 163,011 | 16,686 | 1,322,380 Be 2k 2 | Beata Beats Mae: 
| 
SS SS eee Seas 1,571,933 | 1,532,434 | 39,499 | 199,180 | 176,480 | 22,700 | 1,372,753 | 1,355,954 | 16,799 |........|....... |... 
| ~~ | Sena 1,624,135 | 1,577,110 | 47,025 | 207,780 | 181,087 | 26,743 | 1,398,248 | 1,377,982 | 20,266 | 18,167 | 18,001 16 
| | | | 
1959 
ES eee ee Oe 1,747,656 | 1,682,638 | 65,018 | 232, 467 196,023 | 36,444 | 1,462,364 | 1,434,541 | 27,823 | 52,825! 52,074 | 751 
ss © eaten f° | 1,749,095 | 82,453 | 245,821 | 01,149 | 44,672 | 1,507,730 | 1,471,720 | 36,010 | 77,997 | 76,226! 1,771 
| 
1960 
Rc eiiakR (isdiaaissieecicnitieineiine | 1,903,451 | 1,808,865 | 94,586 | 260,054 | 209,973 | 50,081 | 1,549,010 | 1,506,887 | 42,123 | 94,387 | 92,005 2,382 
NO no --| 2,000,451 | 1,896,665 | 103,786 | 268,400 | 214,511 | 53,889 | 1,576,570 | 1,529,527 | 47,043 | 155.481 | 152.627 | 2,854 
|——_——_—__—__—____— : ; 
Monthly amount 
= ie | | 
| $19, 366.3 | $19, 366.3 $788.3 0 | 
| 22,730.2 | 22,739.2 05.6 .6 
| 28,141.38 | 28,141.3 1,095.4 9 
re 32,517.0 | 32,517.0 1,417.6 4 
.-| 40,996.4 | 40,996. 4 1,973.6 8 
| 46,443.6 | 46,443.6 2,442. 1 ‘5 
| 
ee a | 48,662.0 | 48,662.0 2,003.8 | eek ee: be 
oe ge RT BS | §0,323.7 | 50,323.7 |: 2,702.2 5 a SO Re SE " 
| | | 
1957 | | 
Se eee eee: 54,282.6 ; 53,860.3 3,205.6 | $193.6 | 50,883.3 | 50,654.6 | $228.7 |.........]........]......--- 
EE SRT 57,952.1 | 56,836.1 3,406.3 526.4 | 54,019.3 | 53,429.8 8g aeeetl eae eee 
1958 | 
Ee ee | 61,471.1 | 59,933.7 3,778.9 | 722.9] 56,969.3| 56,154.7] 814.5 |_..._.__. eh cians eee 
_ | ae eee eres | 64,130.2 | 62,268.0 3,920.8 | 855.8 | 58,859.8 | 57,853 | 1,005.8 | $494.0 | $493.3 | $0.6 
i | 
1959 | 
| | | | | 
ES RRRER Tete are 76, 209.0 | 73,431.7 | 2,777.3 | 6,228.8 | 4,954.1 | 1,274.7 | 68,362.5 | 66,889.0 | 1,473.5 | 1,617.7 | 1,588.7 29.0 
a ee 80,715.6 | 77,173.9 | 3,541.7 | 6,719.6 | 5,152.3 | 1,567.3 | 71,581.7 | 69,677.0 | 1,904.6 | 2,414.4 | 2,344.5 | 69.9 
1960 | | | | 
| | | 
eg ee 84, 788.8 | 80,678.8 | 4,110.0 | 7,315.2 | 5,535.5 | 1,779.7 | 74,550.0 | 72,313.6 | 2,236.4 | 2,923.7 | 2,829.8 | 93.9 
ELEN 93,275.3 | 88,600.3 | 4,585.0 | 7,608.2 | 5,680.9 | 1,927.3 | 80,970.0 | 78,424.5 | 2,545.5 | 4,697.1 | 4,584.9 112.2 
' | ! | i | 











1 Dependent children whose disability began before age 18. 3 See footnote 5, table 6, page 26. 
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TaBLE 9.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Widow's, widower’s, and mother’s monthly benefits in current-pay- 
ment status at end of selected months, by type of benefit and type of claim, 1950-60 


{Included in table 6; amounts in thousands; data corrected to Apr. 25, 1961] 






































| } 
| Widow’s or widower’s Mother’s 
Year and month | 
; —— - 2 Widowed | Divorced 
Total Widow’s | Widower’s Total mother wife 
| Number 
inne 
December: | | 
314, 126 | 63 169, 438 169, 426 12 
384,011 | 254 203,782 203, 662 120 
454, 064 499 228,984 228,815 169 
539,854 | 799 | 253,873 253,670 203 
637,012 | 1,079 | 271,536 271,313 22: 
700, 294 | 1,066 | 291,916 291, 656 260 
746,633 1,133 297 , 294 297,019 275 
911,841 1,228 301, 240 300, 978 262 
1,019,070 1,385 314,885 314, 608 277 
1,093, 645 1,492 | 328,309 328,019 290 
| 
1,171,198 1,569 344,913 344,618 295 
1, 230,953 1,630 353, 964 353, 652 312 
ee ee ae, STE PE 5 Se Ne eee? el 1,321,979 | 1,320,168 1,811 | 366, 498 366, 196 302 
I init tnncngncnineichatnccduse eine eae | 1,393,587 1,391, 686 | 1,901 | 376,145 375,821 324 
| 
SE is ated be tvitieninbinndctinddaeethenbtabokainenelneiae 1,471,340 1, 469,359 1,981 | 387, 858 387, 521 337 
December : a 1,543,843 1,541,795 2,048 401,358 401,002 356 
| Monthly amount 
$11,481.3 $11,479.0 2.3 | $5,800.3 $0.4 
13, 849.1 13, 841.4 7.6 | 6,771.5 4.4 
18, 482.2 | 18, 465.7 16.5 8, 266.0 6.7 
22,095.7 22,068. 5 27.2 9,508.4 8.6 
29,525.7 |  29,483.3 42.4 12,077.7 11.1 
34,152.2 34, 102.7 49.6 13, 389.3 13.6 
1956 
ee Re ee a ee LP Oe EP ete NS 36, 647.7 36, 504.6 53.1 13,875.9 3,860.5 15.4 
Fo EEE SEE SUSE REI NM OE SS 45,779.7 45,721.8 57.9 14, 262.2 14, 247.9 14.3 
1957 
BD iis cctianiicigencnisaiila einkeiientadeiiia atadabee te te a Ea le here 51, 706.6 51,640.7 65.9 15, 223.9 15, 208.6 15.2 
December. 55,943.7 55, 872.5 71.3 16, 102.5 16, 086.6 15.9 
1958 
ee aR Se ee es ee ee ee 60, 457.4 60,381.5 75.8 | 17, 241.1 17, 224.7 16.4 
i Pe ESE OL piesshcicapleslaatieniagiadadeitetatd Acai Aaa e detest 63, 976.6 63, 897.0 79.6 17, 886.5 17, 868.7 17.8 
1959 
a A CT I A ee LTRS ROT ae, 74, 359.1 74, 262.9 96.2 20,760.4 20,740.4 20.0 
SUN ii accertinctivicen cascode aia ipmhigannas ated dcaiieanceabicsoiaaae ee 79,047.4 78, 946.2 101.3 21,579.2 21,557.2 21.9 
1960 
See ae a ET ee ey ee ae EE ee eee SL. 84, 229.2 84,123.3 105.9 22, 609.0 22, 587.1 21.9 
December 89,053.6 88, 943.4 110.2 23,794.7 23,770.5 24.2 





1 See footnote 5, table 6, page 26. 
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TaBLe 10.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: 
Wife’s and mother’s monthly benefits, with entitlement 
dependent on the entitlement of a disabled person aged 18 
or over to a child’s monthly benefit, in current-payment 
status at end of selected months, 1957-60 


[Partly included in tables 6, 7, and 9; amounts in thousands; data corrected 
to April 25, 1961] 





Wife's! 


Yearand month | | wifeot | Wife of 





Mother’s ! 





Total | retired | disabled 
worker | worker 
Number | 
1957: | 
eS 974 974 |. - 609 
December ..........-. } 2,865 | 2,865 |..... 1,810 
1958: | | 
Ee | 4,293 | 4,293 2,380 
November ?_.....__-.. 4,512 | 4,507 2, 890 
1959: 
Sen 6,065 5,964 | 101 3,512 
December ........... 6, 536 6,185 351 4,247 
1960: 
SE 8,368 7,827 | 541 4,836 
December..........- | 8,932 8,219 | 713 5,454 
Monthly amount: 
1957: | 
CS $31.4 $31.4 $33.0 
December-.......... 88.4 88.4 97.9 
Eee ES Se 134.9 134.9 |- 129.5 
November ?___...... 143.4 143.2 | $0.2 159.8 
1959: } 
aE 213.6 209.5 4.1 207.0 
December........... 235.3 220.2 15.1 251.6 
1960: | 
261.1 237.9 | 23.2 288.4 
oo ee 282.6 251.8 | 30.8 327.9 
| 











1 Payable to a wife or mother entitled to benefits solely because she had 
in her care at least one disabled person aged 18 or over entitled to child’s 
benefits; excludes a wife or mother beneficiary who had both disabled and 
nondisabled entitled children in her care. 

2 See footnote 5, table 6, page 26. 
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TaBLeE 11,—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: 
Number of lump-sum death payments awarded, and number 
of deceased workers represented for the first time in awards 
of lump-sum death payments, 1957-61 


[Corrected to Apr. 1961] 





Number | Number of 


Year and quarter ! of | deceased 
| payments | workers 


























es eee - 718,672 689, 282 
CS EES 683, 964 656, 825 
59 2 Se eee eS ee | 855,032 822,413 
809, 194 778, 660 
1957 
January-March..............-.___. en) na 166,199 
April-June............ = 198, 97 190,089 
(|e 158,649 152,011 
ee eae 187,940 180, 983 
1958 
a AIRS Ree it aa op Ae et 179, 534 172, 541 
April-June._.......-. 210,895 202, 300 
July-September 187,77 180,114 
October-November ?__...._......_..- ciacmenteake 105, 765 101,870 
1959 
PI i chances te ces tpn -| 252,314 | 243, 607 
/ ee nae ae 211,169 203 , 067 
EE TELE AEE IGG AAI 198, 930 } 190,918 
ET ae Sa aie 192,619 | 184,821 
| 
1960 | 
January-March.........- SESS eo SEERA ee ma 204,179 | 196, 930 
=a Z 223,619 & 
re 201,834 7 
EE as ee 179, 562 
1961 
NE ee ee ee ee 214,599 | 207,039 





1 Annual data for 1940-56 appear in the 1959 Annual Statistical Supplement, 
Pp. 26, table 42. 
3 See footnote 5, table 12, page 31. 
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TaBLE 12.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Number of monthly benefits awarded, by type of benefit, 1957-61 
(Corrected to Apr. 25, 1961] 






























































Total Wife’s or husband’s Child’s « Widow’s 
> Disa- eg. | Moth- | Par- 
Year and quarter ! Old-age or wid- | ; } : 
bility * l | | | aos er’s | ent’s 
DI? | Total | OASI?| DI? | Total | OASI?; DI? | | 
a eS ALOE EN 178,802 |1,424,975 | 178,802 | 578,012 | 578,012 |......._. 313, 163 | 313, 163 hoe 244,633 | 
= -Nov.°) 162,566 |1,041,668 | 131,382 | 379,473 | 366,553 12,920 | 286,782 | 268,518 | 18, 264 | 199,320 | 
Te 5 310,765 |1,089,740 | 177,811 | 444,816 | 390,517 | 54,299 | 426,935 348,280 | 78,655 | 252,683 
1900 Leccoogedtnitstbaee 33 366, 301 981,767 | 207,796 | 394,166 | 339,97. 54,191 | 415,719 | 311,405 | 104,314 | 239,204 
} | 
1957 
| | | 
| | a © 659, 108 151,509 65, 681 72,076 | 19,890 | 1,245 
April-June_. 950, 330 = a 226,371 94,029 65,857 | 24,645 1,325 
July-Sept- 641,756 | 506,490 | 135,266 100, 944 72,626 48,603 | 18,849 962 
Oct.-Dec.-. ----| 581,150 | 537,614 | 43,536 99,188 80,827 58,097 | 24,790 | 1,053 
1958 
Jan.-Mar............. 546, 939 502, 668 44,271 263,420 44,271 95,847 67, 599 54,374 | 20,611 817 
April-June............ 711, 565 672, 548 39,017 371,765 39,017 | 128,665 | .-| 85,599 59, 996 25,553 | 970 
July-Sept............. 547,059 516,815 30,244 271,872 30, 244 92,757 757 | i 74,213 | 54,668 | 22,423 882 
Fo 1 Ee 317,902 268,868 49,034 134,611 17,850 62, 204 2,93 59,371 41,107 18,264 | 30,282 12,880) 704 
i ] ] | 
1959 } } 
Jan.-~Mar §............ 764,832 174, 932 89,900 338, 484 45,642 | 140,618 | 122,570 18,048 | 128,520 | 102,310 26,210 78,953 30,123 | 2,492 
April-June............ 651, 282 587,481 63,801 302,131 35,182 | 118,859 | 107,230 11,629 | 105,961 88,971 16, 990 61,323 25,829 | 1,997 
SINE, ccctencnned 567 , 260 485,543 81,717 240,781 50, 506 95,911 83, 220 12,691 99,135 80,615 18,520 55, 804 23,400 | 1,723 
OE ECO. cdccsacncocs 518, 428 443,081 75,347 208, 344 46,481 89,428 77,497 11,931 93,319 76,384 16,935 | 56,603 22,668 | 1,585 
| 
1960 | 
be ee 556,224 | 497,17 59,047 | 246,386 | 36,956 | 98,391 | 89,394 8,997 | 88,726 | 75,632) 13,004 62,360 | 22,165 | 1,240 
April-June... -| 605, 231 537,255 67,976 270, 388 41,77 106, 142 95, 234 10,908 99,016 | 83,727 15, 289 61,171 | 25,296 | 1,439 
July-Sept............. 548, 903 481,148 67,755 238,815 41,803 93, 37: 82,752 10,626 92,328 77,002 15,326 57,762 | 23,647 | 1,170 
eae 625,806 | 454,283 | 171,523 | 226,178 | 87,258 | 96,255 72,595 | 23,660 | 135,649 75,044 | 60,605 | 57,911 | 21,547 1,008 
1961 | 
ee 647,651 500,499 | 147,152 262,131 | 77,013 101,458 81,815 | 19,643 | 127,639 77,143 50, 496 ,670 21,898 842 
! i ' ' ' 
1 Annual data for 1940-56 appear in the 1959 Annual Statistical Supplement, children of disabled, deceased, or retired workers—whose disability began 
Pp. 24, table 37. before age 18. 
3 See footnote 2, table 6, page 26. 5 To effect the benefit increases provided by the 1958 amendments, certain 
§ Monthly benefits to disabled workers under age 65. For months before operations affecting statistical data on benefits awarded and monthly bene- 
November 1960, disability benefits were limited to disabled workers aged fits in current-payment status were suspended for December 1958; figures on 
° benefits awarded in December 1958 are therefore not available separately 
‘4 Includes benefits payable to disabled persons aged 18 or over—dependent but are included in the figures for benefits awarded in January 1959. 
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TaBLe 13.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and benefits, 
by State, March 1961 ! 









































































Weeks of unemploy- 
Initial claims ment covered by Compensated unemployment 
| continued claims 
eae Average 
| Nonfarm | | | All types of unemployment ? Total unemployment a 
State lace- | 
ments | l — 
Total? | w | Total | Women | Average nn 
0 | omen | ° om Weeks Benefits | _ Weekly Weeks | Average} ™&? 
com- paidé | number of com- weekly 
pensated | _bene- pensated | payment 
| ficiaries 
| j } | 
$417,413 | 1,709,138 481,406 | 14,575,905 | 3,976,211 | 13,333,850 | $461,543,047 | 2,898,663 | 12,437,517 $34.37 | 3,168,171 
6,746 20,941 | 4,216 199, 638 43,962 169, 446 3,885, 360 36,836 162, 593 23.34 42,720 
87 1,775 281 26, 263 3,349 30,326 1, 133,396 | 6,8 29,360 | 37.63 6,394 
6, 463 10, 260 1,932 66,102 14,027 50,634 1, 538, 590 11,007 48,628 | 30.78 14,310 
6,240 11,993 2,850 135, 235 31,464 100, 456 2,199, 366 21,838 93, 22.51 28,475 
34,828 179, 439 46,652 1,520,205 461, 408 1,364,033 62, 132, 464 296, 529 1,297,791 41.22 326, 622 
6,449 8, 261 1,511 75,949 17,273 72,835 2,745, 532 15, 834 67, 538 38.41 16, 592 
7,405 25,7 11,201 242,334 83,370 225,017 10, 188, 212 48,917 215, 288 38.99 50,403 
3 2,926 615 40, 254 6,350 46,351 1,663, 937 10,076 38, 261 34.86 8,469 
3,995 3,7 966 39,756 8,995 33,513 891,514 7,285 32,796 26.79 8,128 
17,995 31,705 7,062 215, 869 53, 530 144,912 4,130,768 31,503 136, 696 | 29.05 46,495 
9,704 26,514 9,181 240,192 88,995 197,894 4,926,649 43,020 167,944 | 27.41 51,021 
| 
2,413 877 25, 937 12, 663 23,142 684, 599 5,031 19,030 | 33.00 5,515 
2,751 3,775 541 50, 27 7,337 45,331 1,937,210 9,855 43,184 | 36.14 10, 269 
13,736 70,330 22,100 768 , 257 229, 385 718,579 25, 933, 860 156, 213 685,946 | 34.70 164, 259 
4,060 40,155 8,766 337, 506 79, 569 343,715 10, 687,121 74,721 323,028 | 32.10 78,259 
| 6,121 7,353 | 2,445 | 107,815 22, 436 95,430 2,858, 958 20,746 88,080 | 30.99 22,635 
7,108 10,343 | 1,750 90,8 19,717 88,324 3,029,473 19,201 83, 406 | 34.98 19, 201 
3,289 18,126 4,257 | 232, 255 41,726 173, 293 5,041, 157 37,672 163, 687 29.70 50,465 
5,712 19,611 2,807 193, 362 30,431 187,979 5,540, 284 40,865 172,270 | 30. 56 42,363 
1,458 12,374 4,800 86,820 27,559 82,199 1,922,080 17,869 75,641 | 23.84 19,999 
4,7 20,820 6,123 227 , 608 57,444 237, 551 7,156,971 51,642 222,661 31.27 52,015 
Massachusetts_....-.- 11,483 63, 656 31,587 532, 383 190, 630 503,610 18, 169,812 109, 480 440, 438 38.44 113, 298 
| 
I nosccbongene | 7,331 174, 589 23,925 925, 256 155,994 811,762 34, 964,032 176, 470 794,390 | 7.65 228 ,026 
Minnesota............ | 7,185 19,341 3,261 275,646 49,430 244,955 7, 264, 083 53,251 233,944 | 30.15 58,453 
Mississippi_-_......... ae 12,691 | 3, 664 122, 859 27,040 101,042 2,313, 609 21,966 93,705 | 23.59 26, 203 
ict bnnbandinne | 6,870 49,657 | 14,675 303, 594 77,882 253, 424 7,041,276 55,092 226, 396 | 29.65 64, 787 
ee | 1,847 4,243 | 809 64,059 14,617 76,297 2,114, 736 16, 586 76,297 | 27.68 14,959 
Ey | 3,986 3,684 | 1,195 53, 457 11,844 56,577 1,717,379 12, 299 54,842 | 30.85 11,380 
Se 1,804 4,068 | 856 30,352 9,057 30, 992 1,153,936 6,737 29,244 | 37.98 6,445 
New Hampshire___... | 828 7,9 3,502 43,702 16,196 38,765 1,049, 680 8,427 35,109 | 61 10, 243 
New Jersey..........- | 10,039 65,025 26,429 562, 893 222,839 552,805 17,660, 528 120,175 499,721 | 32.93 119, 964 
New Mexico.......... | 3,310 6,389 833 57,692 8,135 51,455 1,489,050 11,186 49,001 29.54 11,280 
| ee | 70,030 229, 406 83,193 1,693,931 587,794 1,621,512 60,864,144 352, 503 1,489, 235 | 37.99 361,055 
| | 
North Carolina ____._- | 8,944 | 48,127 | 22,118 | 270, 585 113,001 290, 909 5,984, 100 63,241 | 262,674 21.28 63, 532 
North Dakota._.....- 1,352 1,345 189 33,900 | 2,591 36, 482 1,054,373 7,931 | 31,158 29.13 7,961 
| VET | 11,899 109, 359 21,071 | 1,022,300 211,746 946,726 39, 668, 17: 205,810 | 904,945 42.66 216, 694 
Oklahoma.... } 10,390 11,336 | 2,773 | 128 , 687 34,548 102,219 2,670,072 | 22, 222 | 96, 438 26.79 27, 498 
Oregon 4,000 19,488 | 3,421 | 206,411 43,897 183, 907 6,490,315 39,980 | 174,311 36. 28 43, 360 
Pennsylvania.._._..-- | 17,578 156, 751 45,078 | 1,391,434 349, 281 1,249, 145 39 ,882, 333 271,553 | 1,140,823 33.40 297, 442 
Puerto Rico *_..._..-. 2,933 | 6,034 1,978 56,892 | 22, 998 39, 484 570,736 | 8, 583 | 38,435 12.99 13, 594 
Rhode Island... ._.._ | 1,982 | 13,391 | 7,639 102, 202 | 43, 233 93,776 2,744, 599 | 20, 386 | 86, 105 30.81 21,627 
South Carolina--.__..- 5,906 | 12, 267 3,803 | 112, 688 39,835 95,307 2,086,855 20,719 | 90,092 22.44 23, 455 
South Dakota........ 1,833 | 1,186 | 230 21,066 3,004 19,950 583, 535 | 4,337 | 18,7 29.83 4,421 
Tenmessee............ | 7,096 21,090 | 7, 285 | 275,149 79,190 221,762 5,199, 267 48, 209 204, 765 24.27 58, 552 
II, canna nitheshdnbniehtne 36,389 | 38,306 9,848 | 84,533 318, 341 7,522,096 69, 205 | 299, 996 24.12 75,795 
Utah.... 2,973 | 4,584 | 907 | 14, 524 50,857 1,601,159 | 11,056 47,813 | 34.37 11,214 
Vermont | 637 2,810 | 1,102 | 10,272 33,579 | 1,044, 348 | 7,300 | 31,224 29.64 7,323 
Virgin Islands...__._- 158 | 0 | _) eee SE SAS SRR eN (eRe sete. Ss SE a 
. aes 6, 160 | 15,012 4,597 45,000 | 144,199 | 3,555, 209 | 31,348 | 135,774 25.49 35,191 
Washington.......... 5,707 34,198 8,556 | 78,907 | 280,528 | 9, 239, 269 60,984 267 , 268 33.37 62,985 
West Virginia. .._.... | 2,171 13,019 1,341 24, 249 | 154, 542 3,489, 265 33,596 | 145, 334 23.09 39,610 
| See 5,413 29,478 4,274 59,141 269,206 | 10,932,544 | 58,523 | 245,062 41.27 61,790 
. | Se 977 2,063 334 3,813 28,775 1,195,033 | 6,225 27,075 41.45 5,424 
1 Excludes data for the Federal employees’ unemployment compensation * Beginning January 1961, under the Social Security Amendments of 1960, 
program, administered by the States as agents of the Federal Government. the Commonwealth unemployment insurance program became part of the 
2 Excludes transitional claims. Federal-State system. 
3 Total, part-total, and partial. 
‘ Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and 
combined-wage plan. affiliated State agencies. 


§ Includes 55 placements made in Guam, not shown separately. 
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TaBLE 14.—Number of recipients of public assistance in the United States, by month, March 1960—March 1961 ! 


[Except for general assistance, includes cases receiving only vendor payments for medical care] 
















































































j 
| Medical Aid to dependent children Aid to the General assistance ‘ 
, Old-age | assistance | Aid to pee 
Year and month assistance | for the the blind | ently and 
aged 2 Families Total* | Children | disabled Cases Recipients 
| | 
Number of recipients 
| 
2 Eee 792,773 | 3,012,690 2,319,749 108, 224 356,121 436,000 1,241,000 
pictieeeenens 796, 340 3,027,918 2,332, 100 107,785 358, 286 410,000 1,134,000 
i cmeiithmeaens 796,782 | 3,031,185 2,335,339 107,812 360, 547 384,000 1,032,000 
Seamencibenatans 794,396 | 3,023,311 2,330, 108 107,978 362,815 366,000 969, 000 
Ltionensenue | 789, 281 3,006, 209 2,317,683 107 ,876 364, 525 353,000 932,000 
abebadaeenee | 783, 804 2,981,683 2, 298, 493 107 , 864 . 359,000 944,000 
Till at He 786,022 2,995,900 2,310,889 107,740 367,947 361, 000 958,000 
asindietianeiiainamiaad 789,782 | 3,012,526 2,324, 475 107,672 370,797 365,000 972,000 
12,791 795, 047 3,034,379 2,341,789 107, 565 72, 417 385,000 1,056,000 
14,922 806, 341 3,080,391 2,377,458 107, 557 73, 431,000 1,240,000 
TE icincesscnitidaenecnnm step din cmameaiameana 16,734 815,358 3,118,347 2,406, 469 | 107,183 374, 367 477,000 1,434,000 
February - - - 18,678 825,047 3, 156, 507 2, 435, 508 | 106, 752 374,733 506, 000 1,552,000 
Pb htiinsnsdpanenccctskdiiaincunasat 21,492 840,197 3, 212,625 2,478,623 106, 504 377, 496 525,000 | 1,606,000 
Percentage change from previous month 
1960 
| AR Ae 2 Oe i +1.0 1.1 | +1.1 —0.4 | +0.8 +3.0 | +3.3 
-. +.4 +.5 | +.5 —.4 +.6 —5.9 | —8.6 
_. +.1 +.1 +.1 |} (5) +.6 —6.3 | —9.0 
-. —-.3 —.3 —.2 +.2 +.6 —4.6 —6.1 
-. —.6 —.6 —.§ -.1 +.5 —3.6 —3.8 
-. —.7 —.8 —.8 8) | +.5 +1.5 +1.3 
-. +.3 +.5 +.5 —.1 +.5 +.6 +1.4 
(6) +.5 +.6 +.6 -.1 +.8 +1.1 | +1.5 
-. +.7 +.7 +.7 —.1 | +.4 +5.5 | +8.7 
-. +1.4 | +1.5 +1.5 ) +.4 +11.9 +17.5 
1961 
January..........- —.3 +1.1 | +1.2 1.2 —.3 +.1 | +10.8 +15.6 
February...__--_-- if +1.2 | +1.2 +1.2 —.4] +.1 |} +6.1 +8,2 
i ssecdcckerccosa -1 +15.1 | +1.8 | +1.8 +1.8 —.2 7 +3.7 +38.5 
oR wt COSY | 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data in families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered 


subject to revision. 


‘ Program initiated in October 1960 under the Social Security Amendments 
of 1960. 


? Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative 
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in determining the amount of assistance. 


4 Partly estimated. 
5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


Excludes Idaho; data not available, 
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TaBLe 15.—Amount of public assistance payments in the United States, by month, March 1960—March 1961 ! 


(Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care] 







































































| oa Medical Pere : Aidtothe | 
| m -age assistance . Aid to permanently enera 
Year and month | Total® assistance for the — the blind | and totally | assistance ¢ 
aged 4 bl 
Amount of assistance 
1960 
EEE EE Le ee ae $320,039,000 | $160,883,233 |.............. $88,197,753 $7,834,322 | $23,374,357 $30,578,000 
ORR. sh Eh a III IES I Ss, £8 318, 592,000 = & | eae 88, 529, 478 7,810,945 23, 584, 334 28,319,000 
A ER BR LR ce EE Sl AD, SE Goce 315,852,000 i f | za 88, 401, 160 7,819, 592 23,699,643 25,787,000 
ve SABRES SS 55 RES SS, 2 SE Din 313, 245,000 Cd eee ,002, 514 7,865,814 23,932, 592 24,709,000 
0 s  RRRIE Bh A Tea See RES, 40 NS: 5 0k 312,614,000 | 161,259,557 |.............. 87,728, 164 7,852,139 24,138,385 23,556,000 
RE Se «a EE SE Bei AS Beas a 314, 346, 000 A fy SES 87,593,605 7,879, 502 24, 268,000 24, 488,000 
SS Ae Rat a 316,561,000 | 161,621,858 |............-- 88,805, 831 7,914,113 24, 543,299 24,776,000 
SSE. es a ee. A 7 318, 516,000 i | aoe 89, 426, 97: 7,858,274 24,735,817 25,032,000 
SSS ov SE ee Ts | 321,770,000 160,729, 459 $2,441,175 90, 404, 228 7,831,213 24,894,799 26,895,000 
RE A. a eS | 329,745,000 | 161,257,151 2,922, 261 92, 603, 395 7,870, 219 25, 288, 855 30,820,000 
1961 
Ee ee 332,834,000 | 159,535,495 3,437,412 93,974, 746 7,890,191 25, 227,343 33,809,000 
February... | 337,190,000 | 159,472,067 3,852,628 95,160, 907 7,843, 467 25, 268, 675 36, 098,000 
RE: Rs. ay ae , 781,000 160, 937, 600 4,033,741 98,314, 296 7,878, 206 25,700, 565 39,091,000 
! { 
Percentage change from previous month 
| 
1960 | | | 
' | i 
| | 
idk ia oak eriminebsapiaaienmn acmaugiins | +1.6 | +0.8 +1.8 +0.3 | +2.0 | +4.9 
April... ... —.5 | +.4 +.4 —.3 | +.9 | —7.4 
May.... a —.9 | —.3 —.1 +.1 | +.5 —8.9 
June._.__ a —.8 | —.4 —.5 +.6 | +1.0 —4.2 
ae | —.2 | +.5 —.3 —.2 +.9 | —4.7 
August...... +.6 +.3 —.2 +.3 | +.5 | +4.0 
September __. } +.7 | —.1 +1.4 +.4 | +1.1 | +1.2 
October. ___- ay +.6 +.9 +.7 —.7 | +.8 | +1.0 
November... . +1.0 | —1.5 +1.1 —.3 | +.6 | +7.4 
OS eae 2 oS Se ee ae +2.5 } +.3 +2.4 +.5 | +1.6 +14.6 
| | | 
1961 | 
EE I a Se SO eee | +.9 | —1.1 +17.6 +1.5 +.3 | —.2/ +9.7 
February A +1.3 | ® +12.1 +1.3 —.6 | +.2 | +6.8 
0 XR ES ar a Se eee +2.5 | +.9 +4.7 +3.3 +.4 +1.7 | +8.3 
—— : d 1 
' For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data of 1960. Excludes money payments in Massachusetts not subject to Federa, 


subject to revision. 
2 Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments 
for medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds; 
data for such expenditures partly estimated for some States. 
3 Program initiated in October 1960 under the Social Security Amendments 


participation, as follows: November, $83,897; December, $93,486; January 
$100,677; February, $91,249; and March, $94,448. 

‘ Partly estimated. Excludes Idaho; data not available, 

§ Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 





PROGRAM OPERATIONS 
(Continued from page 2) 


188,000 by the end of March. About 85,000 
monthly benefits attributable to the liberalized 
insured-status provision in the 1960 amendments 
have been awarded since this provision became 
effective in October 1960. 


Record Number of Lump-Sum Payments 


death payments totaling $16.9 
million were awarded in March to a record num- 
ber of persons—-83,900. During the quarter ended 
in March, about 214,600 lmap-sum payments 
were made, 35,000 more than in the preceding 


Lump-sum 


34 


quarter. The average lump-sum amount per 
worker represented in the first-quarter awards 
was $209.17 or $2.48 less than the average in the 
last quarter of 1960. This decline reflects an in- 
crease in the proportion of workers represented 
in the lump-sum awards who were insured only 
under the liberalized insured-status provision and 
who were likely to have a low average monthly 
wage for use in the benefit computation. 

About 350,000 applications for benefits were 
filed in March. This total was 33,000 greater than 
that in February; in only 3 other months has the 
number been larger. About 1,026,000 applications 
were filed in January-March 1961, 83,000 more 
than in October-December 1960 and only 13,000 
less than the record number filed 


quarter of 1957. 


in the first 
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TaBLE 16.—Proportion of eee receiving assistance 
(recipient rates), by State, March 1960! 


[All programs except general assistance include recipients receiving only 
vendor payments for medical care. All data subject to revision] 


|Recipients pe rte |Recipients Recipients Recipients 





























| of OAA ) | oO TD of GA 
state | ber 1,000 | APCP® | person. APE | per 1a 
population ‘ulation |population ne sulation| persons 
| aged 65 | ‘under aged 1 eaet 18-64, Under 
| and over | age 18 and over | age 65 
| ] | 
United States | 
average !___| 141 | 33 | 92 23.5 28.1 
52 82 | 7.2 (4) 
36 |.) See 2.1 
43 Bee Lidindatinend 5.5 
4 181 | 7.6 1.2 
38 $134 | 9 | 6.9 
34 26 5.9 | 6.4 
22 18 1.5 | 7.1 
31 87 1.5 12.3 
70 43 5.7 2.4 
44 77 | 3.3 | (8) 
| 
30 147 | 9.9 | 1.8 
31 21 | 3.0 | 3.5 
21 43 3.0 | (6) 
46 3.2 | 15.1 
| 19 Oe Eickethnccas 715.7 
25 80 1 5.6 
| 24 43 | 3.6 | 5.6 
} 48 138 | 4.8 | 3.1 
|e RES TA 517 | 61 139 | 9.6 3.2 
Maine... .-._-_.- 110 | 43 72 | 4.0 13.3 
ae 42 | 26 23 | 3.5 2.0 
Mass. F 139 21 63 | 3.5 4.9 
Mich 97 23 37 ee 16.7 
| EE 134 | 21 51 1.3 10.8 
RES 421 | 66 500 10.1 a 
| | ee: 232 | 52 $179 6.5 | 3.6 
i istiisin inal 107 21 | 87 3.9 12.6 
Nebr-- Z 92 17 | 95 2.4 3.7 
LR 143 | 29 | a 2.6 
N.H a 72 14 61 | 1.3 6.6 
} | 
N.J 34 18 | 23 | 9 76.7 
N. Mex 7 209 54 | 71 | 5.0 1.1 
N 49 38 | 34 3.8 8.9 
N.C " 156 46 183 7.5 3.7 
N. Dak 125 22 25 3.5 3.9 
Ohio 100 22 57 2.2 15.4 
aa 362 59 123 7.3 (*) 
Oreg 93 25 24 5.1 13.5 
Pa 44 38 5 234 2.6 9.7 
je 75 43 21 5.8 10.2 
8:© 217 30 122 6.3 1.4 
8. Dak 126 31 39 3.3 3.0 
Tenn 179 47 124 4.5 2.5 
Tex 297 18 107 1.1 (8) 
Utah 132 25 39 5.2 8.2 
Vt 130 23 54 4.3 (8) 
Va 51 21 49 2.8 (°) 
Wast 178 30 40 4.3 12.1 
Ww.V 114 89 88 7.5 2.7 
Wis . 89 18 42 1.3 ye 
Wyo i 127 16 34 3.1 7.8 





1 Excludes Guam, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands; population data, 
by age, not available. 

2 Based on data for 47 States; no program in operation in other States. 

3 Based on data for 45 States. See footnote 6. 

4 Less than 0.05. 

5 Includes recipients of payments made without Federal participation. 
Recipient rates excluding these recipients are as follows: California, 132; 
Missouri, 151; and Pennsylvania, 85. 

6 Number of persons aided not currently available 

7 Includes unknown number of persons receiving medical care, hospitali- 
zation, and burial cnly. 
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TaBLE 17.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care 
for recipients of public assistance, by program and State, 
March 1961 ! 





2 ‘ 
State | OAA MAA | ADC AB APTD 


GA 








Total_|$26, 919, 056 $4,033, 741/$6, 578, 808 747 , 327 | $4, 762, 933)? $9,826, 000 








178, 755).......... | 166 11) 93 44 
5 CRS DRE GGA oar SE Ra }  @) 4 62,383 
-| _ 385,936 | 22,287) 10,7 62,673 50,044 





3,321,284 


1,677,780 148, 904 112, 441 113, 966 
871,627). 


_.| 30,698 2,571} 18,173} 120, 288 
7,306] 71,564) (6) 











a Se Be. Se 
90 9,537 570 
9,834) 7 
Hawaii___| 16,054).......... } 38,024 1,132} 15,694) ____- 
| | | 
Idaho___- ee mx 517] 7,368)... ~* 
|| ee | 9,498, 400).......... | 619,023} 71,136} 524,768] ¢ 1,022,490 
| as 563, 450)_........- | 156,329 28, 104) (3) | 377,130 
Iowa.___.. ._ < Seen | 126,932) 11,997} 4,983) 4274, 491 
Kans_.____ $67, 023}.........- 94,008) 5,171; 60,167 95,612 
| | eee 2, 266 193 CS Ee Re 
|» aes ft” a 20, 810) 5, 162) 59, 470) 8,440 
Maine... _ | =e | 29, 380) 3,834) 21,830} 85,104 
|. Sees | aaa | 65,511) 7} eS 
Mass.._.__| 1,055,782) 2,690,476] 221,536 13,839} 645,980) 179, 183 
| | | | | 

Mich..... 739, 622 045,618 110, 224 16,567; 110,462) 345, 548 
Minn. ..| 1,972,732)..........] 238,245] 46,062 12,047 619, 271 
Me... Ty” eae SB | 27,707 7,711 
Mont... | yeeeeeen wide 791) 150; 4284,475 
Nebr._.... 384,005)... _- -— 15,356 27,829 48, 934) 430,417 
Now -. 1.40... +. ne 1, 246) (3) | 165,190 

ae _ Sea 18,014 3, 708 14, 672) (5) 
1 | ee ae = 176| 142,773 331,935 
N. Mex 3 RRS 95,478 1,170 34,788 16,314 
jh, RS 2,736, 894|_......... 1,316,923) 107,930) 1,199,942 272,198 
|, ae en 57,409 14, 590 60,731; 4 288,319 
N. Dak..|  250,371|_......- 35,936 1,092 39, 546 429,464 
i s. 528 32, 447 179,917) 41,260, 408 

38, 621 121, 493 32,526} 177,840 (8) 
aes. 85,449 4,247| 141,827 131,591 
sania 286, 245 53, 596 98, 658 162, 521 
‘imaeuels 95, 140 1,342 44,940 481,932 
SSE S 35,194 5,491 35,351 17,072 
Ge he 2 ee ee i 4 129,249 

Tenn 151,399 35, 392 2,146 10, 973} ..... 

Utah_____ 27,581 3,539 50,125 3, 561 

Vee cccneh | GENE nadtindealonnaties 678 7, 806 _ 
, Ee RR ee a St | 4 200 275 
 ; eee 27,766 7,348 63, 536 417,369 
Wash 266,779 16,876, 253,724 217,071 
W.Va 121,538 4,036 33,033 417,555 
Wa... 220, 968 38,859 258, 489 321,093 
Wyo 8,914 347 3,886 50,004 











1 For the special types of public assistance figures in italics represent 
payments made without Federal participation. For State programs not 
shown, no vendor payments were made during the month or such payments 
were not reported. 

2 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for 
medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds 
and reporting these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis. 

3 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

‘Includes payments made in behalf of recipients of the special types of 
public assistance. 

5 Data not available. 








TaBLE 18.—Average Pa ment per recipient for all assistance, for money payments, and for vendor payments for medical care, 

















































































by program and State, March 1961 
! 
Aid to dependent children Aid to the permanently 
Old-age assistance (per recipient) | Aid to the blind and totally disabled 
Medical | | 
| assist- | , 
State Money | Vendor | ance | | Money | Vendor Money | Vendor Money | Vendor 
All pay- pay- forthe | All pay- pay- All pay- pay- All pay- pay- 
assist- ments | ments | aged | assist- ments ments assist- ments ments assist- ments ments 
ance to recip- | for medi-| |} ance to recip- | for medi- ance to recip- | for medi- ance to recip- | for medi- 
ients cal care ients cal care ients cal care ients cal care 
All States...... $69.43 $57.81 $11.61 $187.69 } $30.60 $28.55 $2.05 $73.97 $66.95 $7.02 $68.08 $55.46 $12.62 
§2.72 5. 4 10.13 10.13 (®) 41.32 41.31 37.32 37.31 -01 
66.00 66.00 33.41 33.41 74.13 74.13 (3) @) @ 
61.01 61.01 29.36 29.36 72.19 72.19 () @) () 
52.138 15.85 15.08 -7 56.42 51.03 5.39 40.59 32.02 8.56 
92.88 49.25 43.68 5.57 108.75 97.68 11.07 90.12 80.60 9.52 
99.03 34.55 33.58 .98 82.25 73.33 8.93 71.88 68.68 3.19 
ae wsmailden 111.79 49.56 43.48 6.08 107.17 83.08 24.09 120.78 89.39 31.39 
elaware_......_.. 50.25 20.51 EE ithenabnane 72.30 66.63 5.67 60.06 60.06 |.........- 
District of Golambia 65.61 33.78 33.69 -08 68.66 68.23 42 75.39 72.03 | 3.36 
| ree 59.25 16.78 16.35 43 61.29 57.32 3.97 64.76 55.44 9.32 
47.09 23.48 TRA iccescnce 52.52 GEE Mietiinccncs 51.53 BRE lansacnksss 
25.20 ee ) a re 23.06 | 23.06 |.......... 
73.68 35.60 | 31.63 3.97 92.78 78.08 14.70 89.84 73.59 16.25 
81.60 40.99 ar 71.67 68.29 3.38 75.03 68.73 6.30 
77.98 40.12 36.30 3.83 86.01 61.90 24.11 87.42 60. 27.15 
65.58 28.38 24.81 3.57 73.74 58.66 15.09 () () (3) 
88.06 40.10 36.70 3.40 98.40 89.93 8.47 94.29 86.33 7.96 
82.13 36.94 33.22 3.72 82.71 73.88 8.82 86.91 72.55 14.37 
50.12 | 23.80 23.77 -03 52.48 52.40 .08 54.19 54.11 -08 
70.99 | 23.49 23.26 -23 80.11 78.25 1.87 55.80 52.16 3.63 
66.02 27.37 25.96 1.41 64.08 55.08 9.00 64.27 54.27 10.00 
62.72 30.00 28.41 1.59 65.00 63.66 1.34 65.00 64. 54 | 46 
86. 54 69.95 16. 59 189. 46 | 47.48 43.20 4.27 116.73 110.31 6.42 131.65 68.89 62.7: 
78.98 66.03 12.94 | 270.80 | 36.85 35.74 1.11 82.01 72.56 9.45 100.62 78.71 | 21.91 
95.12 52.28 | 42.84 |---------- 46.44 39.94 6.49 113. 57 69.7. 43.83 61.69 56.90 | 4.79 
34. 54 ff { eee eee 9.35 + | eae 38. SD headbsoccacl 34.81  . FS ae 
61.27 59.74 | & jean 24.43 23.99 44 65.00 Ss ) a | 63.84 62.05 1.7! 
63.98 63.62 | . , Sees 33.77 se 73.69 71.23 2.46 72.59 72.47 | 12 
| 75.80 49.39 | _ © | eee 30.72 29.44 1.29 95.11 59.80 35.32 74.48 50.7 7 
| 80.67 RS eg ty eer 27.33  < | 100.70 93.7 7.00 (3) go | @® 
New Hampshire. 85.42 67.70 | 3 eee 41.32 37.13 4.19 87.10 72.27 14.83 100.83 7.86 | 32.97 
New Jersey........ | 90.76 | 54.69 | A eae 47.21 - 5 ee 87.03 86.84 .19 93.42 74.05 | 19.37 
New Mexico_._.__- 69.73 59.06 TUEET Bisothcibapinnens 33.30 30. 3.11 | 62.76 59.44 3.31 | 72.57 59.22 | 13.35 
| | | | 
New York.__....... |} 111.71 | 77.52 43.97 39.41 4.56) 114.65 85.74 28.91 j 105.71 | 73.15 | 32.57 
North Carolina.._- 44.78 | 42.50 20.01 19.50 -51 56. 26 53.41 2.85 | 50.70 | 47.61 | 3.09 
North Dakota... __ 92.7! 56. 50 41.18 36.15 5.03 70.60 58.7. 11.87 | 92.97 | 58.37 34.60 
i cmnestialh 76.40 64.74 30.80 30.80 (?) 75.62 66.37 9.26 | 74.94 | 61.36 13.58 
Oklahoma. 84.44 66.46 33.37 31.55 1.82 102.85 84.94 17.91 | 94.75 | 76. 66 18.09 
Oregon........ 85.50 52.98 42.54 39.17 3.37 93.00 76.08 16.92 95.31 67.20 28.11 
Pennsylvania. 68.25 64.30 31.74 30.44 1.30 74.00 70.99 3.01 60.42 54.84 5.58 
Puerto Rico... 8.27 8.27 3.82 | cf . 8.21 Thee  Iiectinwencsl 8.70 | Bide lennsnnedil’ 
Rhode Island__.___ $1.15 66.15 38.74 33.49 5.25 77.54 66.54 11.00 85.44 | 70.44 15.0) 
South Carolina.__.| 42.61 38.29 14.93 | 14.00 -93 48.09 44.87 3.22 | 46.60 42.09 | 4.8L 
South Dakota____. 63.67 63.67 31.51 et ee 60.04 BINGE endtiscccce 65.00 8 | ere 
Tennessee._......- | 43.37 40.57 18.82 18.39 43 46.91 46.11 -80 | 45.60 | 44.50 1.19 
pi aes 52.73 52.73 18.18 | & eee reese 58.41 _ sg eas 54.28 | fy eee 
_ eee 71.80 51.88 37.19 35.21 1.98 78.92 61.14 17.78 79.73 60.40 19.33 
Vermont.......... 71.44 49.76 30.92 | a 63.28 57.33 5.95 64.67 55.42 9.25 
Virgin Islands 26.44 26.44 14. 42 | oe ae (4) (‘) (*) | 30.88 23.88 2.00 
. ae 53.47 41.31 24.12 | 23.46 -67 57.37 51.35 6.02 | 60.94 61.29 9.66 
Washington....... 93.25 56.80 48.05 42.10 5.95 95. 66 72.09 23.57 | 101.48 66.45 35.03 
West Virginia. 39.00 34.03 24.68 | 23.16 1.53 42.70 38.7 4.01 | 42.27 7.76 4.52 
Wisconsin... _. 88.60 38.14 46.54 | 40. 46 6.08 93.55 51.67 41.87 | 108.80 | 42.25 | 66.55 
Wyoming......._. 76.33 64.95 39.37 | 36.36 3.02 | 71.02 64.82 6.20 74.87 7.84 7.03 





1 Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments 
for medica] care, or both. Money payments may also include small amounts 
for assistance in kind and vendor payments for other than medical care. 
Figures in italics represent payments made without Federal participation. 
Averages for general assistance not computed because of difference among 


States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay 
medical bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. 

3 Less than 1 cent. 

3 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

4 Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 recipients. 





THE AGED IN 1960 
(Continued from page 17) 


may well have been the primary support of aged 
widows. 
Current information is lacking on other forms 
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of property income and on cash contributions 
from relatives. Earlier studies suggest clearly 
that most aged persons with significant amounts 
of income in the form of interest, dividends, or 
rents either are still employed or receive benefits 
under a formal retirement program. 
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TaBLE 19.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, March 1961 1 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 





TaBLe 20.—Medical assistance for the aged: Recipients 
and payments for recipients, by State, March 1961 ! 



















































































payments) Payments for recipients 
| eee Number ede fe es 
te of | 
Payments : | ots 
| to reciphante Percentage change from— recipients oe Average 
| 
t 
State ao February | March | nee aebansibolic | 21,492 | $4,033,741 | $187.69 
Sere, 19%lin— | 1960 in— |__——— } —____ | __—_ 
| Total Aver- Massachusetts..............._____- | 14,201 | 2 2,690,476 189. 46 
amount age = - | en Soe eh Pee 3,492 945,618 270.80 
Num- | Num- | | RRR SS ae pe 181 38, 621 213.38 
| ber Amount} ber jAmount Washington. cena tata atiae aa 752 | 150, 489 £00.12 
pee TU I oo onsen te ek ec | 2,866 | 208,537 72.76 
| | | 
2,318, 128|$160,937,600| $69.43} —0.1 +0.9/ —2.3) @ ae SRE mn - 
=a ' Figures in italics represent program under State plan not yet approved 
“Ses 5,3 ae os 77 +H w) 3| ba by the Social Security Administration. All data subject to revision. 
y ene’ oa es Ts be ag rt + ? Excludes $94,448 in money payments not subject to Federal participation 
55, 2,920,322} 52.18) +.2 —1.4) +1.3 —1.1 
253,211] 23,517,968] 92.88} +.1| +4.9| 7 +1.3 
51,196} 5,069,972) 99.03} +.1 —1.3) +.2 —1.8 
14,129} 1,579,509} 111.79] —.4 —2.9) —3.4, +1.8 
1, 239) 62,265} 50.25) +.9) +.9| —6.3 —5.6 
3,072 201,550} 65.61) —1.0} —1.8) —1.7 +.5 
69,692} 4,129,276} 59.25] +.1/ +1.8] () +5.2 
95,356, 4,490,008) 47.09} —.2 —.3 “1.6 —2.0 
88 2,218 20) (6) ® | ® |] © 
1, 462 107,714) 73.68} —1.0 +6.6) +.1) +17.4 
7,295] 595,245} 81.60] (4) —2.4) +.1) +19.8 
70,806} 5,521,520} 77.98) —.5 —.6| —4.9) +1.0 
26,470} 1,736,005] 65.58} —.3} +1.5| —5.3| —1.5 
33,606) 2,959,460) 88.06 (4) +.7] —2.8] +11.5 
27,794] 2,282,750) 82.13} —.1 —.1] —3.1 +.3 
55,760} 2,794,646] 50.12) +.2 +.1] —1.1| +47.4 
125, 585| 8,914,771] 70.99) +.1 +.1] +.6} —.4 
11,525) 760,831; 66.02} —.3} +9.3} -—2.3) +41.3 
9, 569) 600, 197 2.72) +.3 +.2} +1.2) +4.2 
63,644] 5,507,527] 86.54) —.8 —.8) —20.1) —31.1 
57,138] 4,512,678] 78.98] —.5 —.6| —7.8 —2.7 
46,051} 4,380,445) 95.12) —.1 +3.1] —2.8)  +3.0 
80,049] 2,764,577) 34.54) (3) ( @) | +15.9 
113,674] 6,964,273} 61.27] —.2 +.2| —2.6 +.4 
6, 624 423,812) 63.98) —.3 =—.2 —65.1 —5.0 
14,539} 1,102,030] 75.80) —.4) (4) | —3.9 2.4 
2, 582 208, 80.67} —.7 —.4) —2.1/ +12.0 
4,798) 409,853) 85.42 0 ® | -2.1 +7.0 
18,918} 1,716,975} 90.76) +.2 ll] +.5) 41.9 
11,081) 772,717| 69.73} +.1) ( | +3.2}  +6.9 
80,042} 8,941,462) 111.71 a +2.0} —3.9 +.6 
47,633} 2,133,191) 44.78} —.1) +.3) —2.2 +6.7 
7,148] 663,238} 92.79) +.44 -—4.2) -—2.2) 43.4 
89,488} 6,837,187 76.40) —.1| (4) —.3 —1.6 
88,286) 7,455,209) 84.44) —.2/ —.4) —1.9 +7.2 
16,685} 1,426,649) 85.50} 0 | +4.6 —2.7 —3.2 
50,190} 3,425,672} 68.25] +.2/ +.5) +.2 +.6 
38, 213} 316,207} 8.27, —.3! —.2| —3.2 —2.5 
6,685 542,460} 81.15) —.1) +. —.7| +3.2 
31,209} 1,329,867} 42.61) —.4/ —.5} —4.5| 2.1 
8,541) 543,812] 63.67 ~-3} +.1] -4.7) -.4 
54,071| 2,345,215] 43.37) —.3| —.4) —2.1 +1.5 
220,954) 11,650,975) 52.73} —.1| —.1) —.3 —.7 
7, 582| 544,399] 71.80) —.5} —7.6 —4.2) 42.3 
5, 662} 404,509} 71.44) +.2| +.4) —.3) +15.2 
542 14,330) 26.44, +.9) —.3| —3.4 +8.4 
14,470 73,691) 53.47) —.2 —1.4) -1.9) +419.8 
47,533) 4,432,525] 93.25] —.2 3.5) —4.2 +1.0 
18,844 734,901} 39.00) —.2) (3) —4.3 +.9 
33,958} 3,008,590} 88.60) —.5 +1.6) —5.0 +1.6 
3,159 241,134) 76.33) —.9 —.4) —5.0 +1.6 








1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Includes 3,761 recipients aged 60-64 in Colorado and payments of $339,629 
to these recipients. Such payments were made without Federal partici- 
pation. 

3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 In addition, supplemental payments of $21,320 from general assistance 
funds were made to 69 recipients. 

* Percentage change not computed on base of fewer than 100 recipients. 
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TaBLE 21.—Aid to dependent children: 





State 


Cae 
Alabama. -.- 


California__..--_-__- 
Colorado...__--_- 
Connecticut... | 
Delaware_..........-. . 
District of Columbia 
Florida... __.-- 

Georgia - - 


Guam.._-_- 

Hawaii- 

Idaho. - - 

Tilinois__ __. 
aes 
Ee 
ae ‘ 
Kentucky --._. 
Louisiana - - - 


Maryland-__. ’ 


Massachusetts - 
Michigan... - 
Minnesota ____. 
Mississippi_-__- 
Missouri. -........_- 
Montana__....- ; 
Nebraska_. 
Nevada -- 
New Hampshire. 
New Jersey._..___- 
New Mexico 


New York........ 
North Carolina-_- 
North Dakota... _. 
. aa 5 eidilihemtaien 
SSS 
Oregon. aahbon 

Pennsy ivania_- 

Puerto Rico............ 
Rhode Island ___- 

South Carolina. 

South Dakota -__- 


‘Tennessee ___._. 
| Se 
RPT 
ES a aa 
I cnceccasensease 
. =a iccaniiicion 
Washington... __. fo Ee 
. i, — Sa 
Wisconsin. 
Wyoming - 


1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin 


subject to revision. 


2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative 


Number -f recipients 


Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, March 1961 } 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 








| Payments to recipients 


Percentage chan ge from— 





rma OaAd=1 





Total ? 


2,625 


, 104 
,093 
, 294 
,829 | 
,073 
477 | 
,009 


273 


3,703 





2,409 
79, 283 
13,942 
, 569 


905 


, 666 
,856 
,654 
5, 331 


,955 


, October 1957, 


Children 














62,485 
60, 531 
10,469 
3,428 
760 
32,703 
35,069 
62,220 
7,694 
2, 264 


. 18. All data 


a 2 1 








| Average per— February 1961 in— | March 1960 in— 

| Total | | 

|} amount Number 

Family Recipient of Amount 
| recipients 








($98,314,296 | $117.01 

















| s.00 
| $72,175 | 40.86 | 10.13 
| 136,743 | 112.36 | 33.41 
| 1,006,703 | 118.63 | 29.36 
| ' 456,921 | 60.88 | 15.85 
| 14,827,527 | 175.32 49.25 
1.087.857 | 134.07 34.55 
| 1,388,064 170.80 49.56 
149, 165 | 77.81 | 20.51 
| _ 800,601 | 151.49 | 33.78 
| 1,430,149 | 61.22 16.78 
| 1,442,441 | 87. 60 23.48 
9,380 66. 52 | 11.74 | 
| 341,230 137.65} 35.6 
| 366,631 153.40 40. 
| 6,489,641 | 169. 23 40. 
1,244,051 105.45 28. 
1,497, 192 148.47 40. 
933, 7 142.14 36. 
1,788, 264 85.23 23. 
| 2,081,230 95.95 23. 
| "570,445 97.08 27.3 
1,236,146 126.68 | 30. 
| 2,460,971 161.53 | 47. 
| 3,667,566 132. 29 36. 
1,703,942 160.66 | 46. 
| 746,170 36.51 9. 
| 2,493,358 93.56 | 24.43 
245, 300 125.54 | 33. 
366, 379 118.92 30. 
| 125,710 95.09 27.: 
| _ 177, 159.75 | 41.: 
| 2,917,572 167.43 | 47.5 
1,023,615 130.40 | 33 
12, 698, 030 175.65 | 43. 
2,252, 79.56 20 
155.05 41 
| 122.72 30 
119.67 33 
} 28 150.05 42 
7,007,043 | 125.41 31.7 
861,561 | 14.81 : 
702,092 142.88 38. 
567,897 59.60 14. 
359, 101 109. 22 31.5 
1,550,951 | 70.12 | 18.82 
1,441, 264 | 75.56 18. 
518,452 136.51 37. 
141, 288 109.95 30. 9% 
13,054 | 49.45 14. 43 
1,005,089 97.85 24.12 
2,155,398 164.69 48.0! 
1,966, 161 96.29 24.6 
1,690,952 170.94 46.54 
116,347 144.17 39.37 


S+o 


gogoregnpepam fe peg! ams Sms | & 
WAOCDASCOCHNIAOG Ware DOOCHeAIG | 


++++++ | 


Ht+ 


cot 


+ 


a 


be COO 


noe 


>= 


URE 
morn 
Looe 


+% t+ 


+++ 
moO wwonl 


to 
Srwerwnwon 


++ 


NOON WK Q-I1*1h 


St+set+s 
Th at oe 


+ 





—4.5 | —3. 
+20.0 | +17. 
—1.9 | —4 
+14.1 | 
+11.7 +15 
+12.5 +19 
+12.7 (3) 
+21.3 +22 
—10.7 —9 
+4.6 +3 
+60.1 | +50 
—2.2 +3 
+15.2 +16 
+11.0 +14 
+4.7 +6 
+13.0 : 
+7.7 +9 
+2.2 +13 
—14.3 —16 
+1.7 +1 
+8.8 +1 
+7.3 +11 
+6.1 +7 
+7.1 

+5.0 _ 
+1.3 

+1.9 

+9.1 +12.2 
$21.5 +23.8 
Td S +6.4 
+31.6 +36.5 
+6.3 +15.8 
+8.4 +11 
+5.6 +7 
+2.5 +7 
+15.1 +11 
+5.9 +11 
+21.0 +26 
+14.5 +15 
+6.9 +4 
+11.9 +19 

+.2 +3 
+4.4 —2 
+1.0 : 
—9.3 —3 
+9.6 +9 
+3.1 +5 
+7.4 | +9 
+8.9 +26 
+14.4 | +16 
6 | 

+6.6 +6 
+10.2 +1 


in families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered 
in determining the amount of assistance. 
3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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TaBLE 22.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, March 1961 ! 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 


| 
Number 





Payments 


to recipients | Percentage change from— 






































February March 
ee 1961 in— | 1960 in— 
Total Aver- 
| amount age : | | | 
— ee — er 
| 
106,504] $7,878,206) $73.97] —0.2] 40.4] 1.6] 40.6 
1,572} 64,948} 41.32) 0 | +1.0) 3.4) +5.2 
3| 7,635, 74.13} —1.9| -1.2) 0 | 43.5 
862| 62,231, 72.19) Oo | @) +3.2} +42.7 
1,995] 112,564] 56.42} —.1 —2.0} —1.1 —3.0 
13,449] 1,462,553) 108.75) —.2! 2.4) -2.6) 1.5 
8 23,689} 82.25) +.3) +1.5| —1.0] +65.0 
307 32,901] 107.17] +1.7 —8.3| +4.4, 412.5 
255) 18,436] 72.30 0 +4.3} +3.7) +5.8 
.| 212 14,555] 68.66, —.5| +.2} —9.41 —10.2 
2,474 151,640) 61.29) —.5) —.8} —2.3] —.4 
3,581 188,065) 52.52) +.2! +.2| +1.2) +1.6 
Guam...| 6 118] (4) wm | « ® | « 
Hawaii_- 77| 7,144] 92.78) (4) | (4) “HM | @& 
Idaho- 153} 10,966) 71.67) +2.7 +3.3| —11.0) —10.5 
ne aa 2,951) 253,812} 86.01) —.4 —.5| —2.7} +2.3 
Ind___. 1,863} 137,385 73.74 —.6) (8) +.4] 2.0 
lowa____| 1,417 139,434) 98.40) —1.1) —1.0]} —.5) +5.8 
Kans | 586 48, 466 82.7 0 —3.1] —2.2) —2.8 
Ky 2,411) 126,523} 52.48 0 | +.2| —7.7 +8.5 
oe 2, 767 221,672} 80.11] +.2 +.3} +2.7| +1.5 
Maine.__| 426 27,200] 64.08) —. +3.3| —4.5 —5.2 
ae 438} 28,470} 65.00} —1.8 —1.8} —2.9) 2.7 
Mass... | 2 154| 251,444] 116.73} —1.4 —5.4| —1.0 —6.3 
Mich__..| 1,753 143,770} 82.01} —.4 —.5| —1.4 +.1 
Minn..__| 1,051] 119,366] 113.57} —.4 +4.5| —2.7| +11.6 
Miss... 6,067 232, 548] 38.33) —.9 —1.1) -4.7)  -5.1 
Mo.?3___. 4,985) 324,025} 65.00} —.4 —.4| —2.8 —2.8 
Mont 321| 23,655, 73.69} —1.5) (3 —11.3} -9.8 
Nebr__- 788 74,950| 95.11] —1.4 £8) =-O80 1:4 
Nev...- 178 17,925} 100.70} —1.1 —1.2) —2.7} +1.0 
Sa 250) 21,776} 87.10) +1.2 —.1| +3.3) +10.0 
N.J....-| 926| 80,593) 87.03} —.2 —.2} —1.8 +.6 
N. Mex 353} 22,153} 62.76, —.3 +.4) —8.1 —6.1 
oe A 3,733| 427,993} 114.65, —.3} +2.1| —4.8) —1.9 
N.C 5,122} 288,168] 56.26} +.3 +. +.5] +3.9 
N. Dak 92 6,495} 70.60} () | ¢ | (4) 
Ohio. 3,505) 265,064] 75.62) —.4 +7.2 
Okla... 1,816| 186,782| 102.85] —.2| ( +5.3 
Oreg. 251) 23,342} 93.00) 0 | —1.4 
Pa... 17,810] 1,317,928| 74.00 +.1 +1.5 
P.R 862 15,285] 8.21, —.7 —1.8 
R.I 122| 9,460] 77.54) —2.4 +5.8 
8.C 704! 81,943; 48.09) +.3 +10.8 
8. Dak 166 9,967, 60 04) 0 +2.2 
| | | 
Tenn... 2,683 125,854, 46.91) —.7 —2.7 
a 6,361) 371,523} 58.41) —.1) (3) +.4 
Utah... 199 15,705} 78.92) +1.0 +6.8 
saa 114} 7,214) 63.28) —.9 : —12.6 
, § See 18 493 (@) | ( (‘) } (4) 
.. eae 1,220 69,995 57.37} —1.1 , +7.3 
Wash.. 716 68,494 95.66 +1.7 —.9 
W. Va... 1,007 43,002} 42.70) —.1 +2.0 
We..... 928 86,811} 93.55) —.3 +4.0 
Wyo....| 56 3,977; 71.02) (4) (4) 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data 
subject to revision. 

3 Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients as follows: California, $37,873 to 330 recip- 
ients; Missouri, $47,924 to 736 recipients; and Pennsylvania, $832,892 to 
11,468 recipients. 

3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 recipients; 
percentage change, on fewer than 100 recipients. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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TaBLE 23.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, March 
1961 ! 


[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 








| 
Payments | ee ee 
to recipients Percentage change from 
| | 
State pee February March 
> | tonte | 1961 in— 1960 in— 
| . Total Aver- a —— 
amount age | 
| | Num- . 
|Amount ber Amount 


























Total__| 377,496 +1.7; +6.0) +10.0 
sn... 12,067) ),349) 37.32) +.4 +.8) —1.8) 42.7 
= 7,318 297,021; 40.59) (?) —1.7) +3.7 +7.6 
Calif... 11,816 1,064,813 90.12) +3.4 +3.7) +41.4 +36.5 
Colo__.- 5,690 408,975, 71.88) +.6 +.1) +1.2 +6.2 
Conn... 2,280| 275,360] 120.78) +.7| —8.7| +2.8| —4.5 
Ded..... 396) 23,784 60.06) +.5 9.2) +6.5 —3.8 
D.C 2,840 214,109} 75.39) (3) +.1) +5.0 +5.4 
Fla... 9, 935) 643,436, 64.76) +.8 +2.7| +10.7) +13.2 
ae 22, 605) 1, 164, 935 51.53} +.9 +8 +8.3 +7.7 
Guam... 62 1,430 23.06) (*) 4) 4 (4) 
Hawaii_-. 966) 86,782; 89.84) —1.7 +9.7| —7.8 +7.0 
Idaho 1,169 87,715 75.03; +1.2 +1.6 13.3 +18.1 
Mcie<e 19,33 1,689,847) 87.42) +.5 5| +5.7 +12.4 
Iowa. 626 94.29) +5.0 +13.9\4+261.8) +314.6 
Kans. 4,188 (?) +1.0 1.0 +3.2 
7,826 +.3 +.5 +.7 +19.5 
| ee 16, 370} +.2 +.6 +.6 +.1 
Maine 2,183) +.6 +.8 5.5 +14.1 
= 6, 259 406 , 823 (3) ) +2.2 +1.9 
Mass. .- 10, 294 1,355,171 +.2 —.2 +1 +10.0 
Mich___. 5,041 507,214 +.1 —2.8 10.2 +9.4 
Minn___. 2,515 155, 142 +1.0 +1.1 7.2 +7.7 
Miss 12, 556 437,048 +.7 +.8) +15.1 +32.4 
Mo--- 15, 469 987, 557 +.1 +.9 +.6 +4.5 
Mont 1, 263 91,678 +.6 +.8)| —7.1 ~6.1 
Nebr 2,062 153, 574 +.4 +1.8) +16.2 +15.4 
N. H. 445 44,870 —.9 +.8| +7.2 +15.8 
oe We 7,371 688, 608 +.3 +4) +13.0 13.0 
N. Mex 2, 606 189, 122 +.4 +.3 7.0 +18.8 
N.Y 36,843) 3,894,838 +1.2 +5.1 -.1 +1.5 
N. : 19, 654 +1.3 +1.3) +6.0 +13.5 
N. Dak 1,143 +.5 —4.5 +.4 —1.4 
Ohio- 13, 246 992, 702) +1.8 +4.8) +14.0 +16.5 
Okla-_-- 9,829 931, 298 +.1 +.4| +6.4 +16.0 
Oreg 5,045 480,848} 95. +2.4 +7.1| +3.0 +3.0 
ERS 17,694 1,069, 062 60.42 +.3 +.4 +5.7 +5.5 
P.R 22,350 »f 8.70 —.1 ( 2 —.4 
R. I. 2,996 85.44 +.5 +.2 +5.0 +7.0 
s.C 7,841 46.60} +1.1 +.8 ie +7.9 
8. Dak 1,146 65.00 +. +.4) +1.1 +4.0 
Tenn 9,976 454,951} 45.60) +.7 +.3 13.3 +13.5 
, = 7,077 384, 131 54.28) +1.3 +1.4 19.8 +20.1 
Utah....} 2,593 206, 730 79.73) +2.5 —6.4 11.7 +18.4 
, 844 54,584) 64.67) 0 ) 2.8 —.8 
Wi Ricans 100 3,088} 30.88) —3.8 —8.3 +7.5 
. 6,579 400, 947 60. 94) +.8 +2.6 6.4 +31.6 
Wash.. 7,243 735,020} 101.48) +.9 44.0) +8.0 410.5 
W. Va. 7,312 309, 106 42.27 —.2 1 —.6 1.1 
. = 3,884 422,576; 108.80) +1.2 +11.3 41.2 +46.6 
Wyo...-.| 553 41,402) 74.87) +2.2 —4.¢ +2.4 +4.9 

1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data 


subject to revision. 
2 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
4 Percentage change not computed on base of fewer than 100 recipients. 
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TaBLe 24.—General assistance: 


Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, March 1961 ! 


{Excludes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 












































| Number of— Payments to recipients | Percentage change from— 
| | Average per— February 1961 in— | March 1960 in— 
me | | | ‘Total | 
ota | 
| Cases Recipients onaant Number | Number 
Case Recipient of | Amount | of Amount 
| recipients | recipients 
' iy ' 
| | | 
OE Se ee | 525, 000 606,000 |$39,091,000 $74.52 $24.34 +3.5 | +8.3 +29.5 +27.8 
NE eee On ee Pe | 107 | 115 1,396 13.05 12.14 +11.7 +7.5 | —5.7 | +37.9 
Alaska. | 610 | 17,139 71.41 28.10 —4.7 | +2.0 | +32.9 +29.5 
Arizona. 7,626 | 190,966 48.93 25.04 —9.2 —1.1] +13.8 +21.5 
Arkansas. | 1,654 | 5,310 12.73 3.21 +10.6 —.9 | —15.4 —19.1 
California. 140,941 | 2,884,874 55.86 20.47 +7.0 +5.7 | +43.0 | +24.1 
Colorado _. 10,827 138,975 52.48 12.84 —5.7 —3.8 | +6.6 +9.3 
EE ae | 319,614 461,143 76.30 23.51 —3.6 | +.1 | +19.7 | +15.0 
Delaware..........- | 6, 457 159, 440 70.02 24.69 +1.0 +4.1 | +27.8 | +20.4 
District of Columbia 1,733 | 117,794 74.18 | 7.97 +1.5 | +1.2 | +4.9 +6.5 
EE Pie oe Pid osucitenutivabindens (5) | 7) ae ee Ree ee! Se RL Re OP 
ee ee 7,519 | 80, 364 28.48 10.69 —5.3 | +5.7 | +15.8 | +26.1 
| | | | | 
Ee ee ee ey 35 So.) wel Se e eer (6) 
SR oi MR. obatt. ccccicvadhe 82,377 77.35 | 36.08 | +8.0 | +1.0 +8.8 —3.9 
Tilinois_ __- , 903,677 102. 65 35.04 | +1.9 | +5.2 | +22.5 +25.7 
Indiana 1,174,525 41.53 | 12.27 +.4 | +8.1 | +44.4 +40.9 
Iowa...._- 231,178 43.19 15.70 | —.9 | +.6 +8.1 +3.5 
Kansas__. 274, 639 | 72.69 22.21 | +.5 +3.7 | +14.4 +23.8 
Kentucky - --- ee ee 115,193 | 35.85 10.52 | +20.1 +16.8 | +26.8 +37.3 
EET ES ES eae 424,410 | 50.63 | 46.09 | +1.5 +.9 —3.9 —4.9 
ath iteecinddicuchanttee 186, 784 | 48.18 13.41 | (*) | (*) (®) | (8) 
Maryland nde 332, 202 68.91 | 36.20 | —4.0 2.1 | +57.2 +55.3 
Massachusetts.............__. 705, 259 | 75.42 | 30.20 | +3.2 | +8.4 | +4.1 +2.2 
Michigan. 184, 104 4,963, 864 103.51 | 26.96 +7.7 | +26.1 | +53.3 +49.8 
Bammmesnts.............. 41,116 | 1,050,222 | 84. 46 | 25.54 2.8 | +5.5 +24.7 +23.6 
ED Spee a 1,356 | 15,036 | 14.58 | 11.09 —2.9 +.6 | —4.6 —9.3 
I i gS a 15,271 | 643, 670 | 66.66 | 42.15 +14.9 +23.0 | +12.7 +19.1 
Montana 7,201 | 107,777 | 49.53 | 14.97 —4.9 +4.7 | —5.§ +11.8 
“SSS greene: 4,201 69, 303 | 51.26 | 16.50 —7.8 +.8 | —8.6 +6.0 
, ee 720 14,897 | 42.32 20.69 | —5.3 +5.8 | +3.6 +15.5 
New Hampshire__._...____- 4,642 81,837 | 62.66 | 17.63 —3.3 +9.9 | +30.6 +35.3 
New Jersey 7__........ 45,866 | 1,458,955 | 114.12 | 31.81 | —3.4 | +1.2 | 23.5 +27.1 
New Mexico. .__._____- 1,192} 32,469 42.67 27.24 | —14.7 | +:1| 419.3 +24.4 
New York *.___. 4 154,468 | 4,654,908 | 103.05 30.14 +3.7 +5.5 | +14.6 +17.7 
North Carolina. _.._._- 12, 288 81,050 | 23.52 | 6.60 +3.2 | +6.0 | +6.5 +5.9 
North Dakota 4,004 54,947 | 62.16 13.72 +.8 | +2.5 | +.6 —.7 
er ee 188,336 | 4,188,554 | 83.27 22. 24 +3.5 TO | +38.9 +39.8 
ESTEE EP CES sy (§) | 107, 404 | | Pa ee Te | —1.1 EE —4.6 
SS Ca a 30,010 | 568,924 | 72.40 | 18.96 +18.8 +42.3 +39.9 | +25.0 
SE ae ae 140,288 | 4,345,240 77.99 | 30.97 | +4.9 +2.9 +42.4 +36.9 
See 1,529 | 11, 265 7.37 | 7.37 +12.9 | +12.2 —13.7 —10.4 
CE ES ee 9, | 285, 693 | 77.40 | 29.16 —.5 | +9.1 +25.3 | +26.6 
a ae 3,302 | 54,012 | 29.87 | 16.36 | —18.3 | —3.8 +5.4 | +15.2 
|” SSS eiaeeree tee 2,059 19,481 | 33.70 | 9.46 +3.6 | —3.3 +12.3 —3.8 
et SRE NR TRE ae 11,351 | 59,019 | 20.01 | 5.20 —2.4 | —2.3|} +437.4| +29.6 
| | 
a EERE SRS ee ee ee ee ae 4 (5) IN ee eee 0 a BS see's eee 
ne  E 6, 554 201,158 | 79.92 | 30.69 +.8 +15.0 —3.5 } —1.2 
Vermont !*_ (5) 5) a Re Cee atl eats ee F catntded ln cdanroteachiiads 
I 28 i 5 ce ge ie 116 2,947 | 26.79 | 25.41 +2.7 +6.0 | +13.7 | +30.2 
ole aaa 11,278 134,324 | 39.76 | 11.91 | +29.1 of) ee +22.0 
RE ea aes 37,838 1, 253, 182 81.46 33.12 | —.4 +6.4 +21.5 | +24.3 
Ra eae 5,512 87,7 | 30.75 | 15.92 —2.1 +1.7 +21.8 | +14.2 
_ Tes 39,002 1,076, 427 | 93.58 | 27.60 +2.8 +7.4 +43.6 +42.1 
(sl ear aie 2,510 47,136 72.18 | 18.78 —13.9 —18.5 +5.5 +8.9 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 


subject to revision. 


18. 





All data 


3 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because totals 
exclude for Indiana and New Jevsey estimated numbers of cases and persons 
receiving only medical care, hospitalization, and/or burial, and payments 
for such services; recipient count also includes an estimate for States not 


reporting such data. 
* About 8 percent of this total is estimated. 
4 Partly estimated. 


Excludes Idaho; data not available. 


5 Data not available. 


‘ Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 recipients; 


percentage change, on fewer than 100 rec 


sipients. 


7 Includes unknown numbers of cases and persons receiving only medical 
care, hospitalization, and/or burial, and total payments for such services. 

* Not computed; data not comparable. 

* Includes an unknown number of cases and persons receiving only medical 


are. 
1% Estimated on basis of reports from sample of local jurisdictions. 
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Social Security Operations* 
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*Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: beneficiaries receiving ? Children plus 1 adult per family when adults are included in assistance 
monthly benefits (current-payment status); annual data represent average group; before October 1950 partly estimated 
monthly number. Public assistance: monthly number of recipients under 3 Receiving mother’s benefit, wife’s benefit payable to young wives with 
all State programs; annual data, average monthly number. Unemploy- child beneficiaries in their care, or child’s benefit payable to children under 
ment insurance: average weekly number of beneficiaries for the month under age 18. 
all State laws; annual data, average weekly number for the year 4 Disabled workers or the disabled dependent children aged 18 or over 
! Receiving old-age, wife’s or husband's, widow’s or widower’s, or parent's of retired, disabled, or deceased workers 


benefit. 


NOTE: Data for payments and data for individuals receiving payments appear in alternate months 
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